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The British Newspapers of ‘Today 


WILLIAM 


‘THomas MorGan 


Indiana University 


The press, both in 


America, has 
revolution in the 
. Unfortunately, the changes that 
about have not been, in the minds of most 

pe ople, for the better. The severest 
critics maintain that most ne wspapers are no longer 


England and 
already passed through a great 
twentieth century 
have come 


thoughtful 


primarily organs of public opinion, or purveyors 
of news, but mediums through which aril. ss dis- 


seminate 


advertisements, and sports syndicates 
seek to multiply their gate receipts. Not even the 
most ardent supporter of journalism sufficiently 


lively for the 
lectual tone of the 


“jazz age” will deny that the intel- 
press has fallen, although 
this is because our system of educa- 
tion has taught millions to read without 


daily 
he re plies that 


| teaching 
them to think. Catering to the desires of those who 
cannot or will not think, the popular papers have 
attempted to interest its readers with- 


any unnecessary strain upon their in- 


and amuse 
out putting 
telligence. Tabloids and picture papers with the 
emphasis upon the sensational or bizarre have be- 
order of the day. 


when in doubt 


come the The “snappy” editor’s 


motto is, , appeal to the emotions or 


prejudices of the reader. It is most unfortunate that 


the greater the leisure enjoyed by the laboring 
classes the less time they seem to have for things 


of the spirit. Elementary education, the ultra-popu- 
lar press, the and the radio have all at- 
tempted the impossible in endeavoring to make in- 
tellectual development a painless process. With the 
millions annually spent on education, American and 
British youth are no better informed on the funda- 
mentals of public questions than their grandfathers 
were and their taste 


comparably worse. 


screen 


in literature and music is in- 
The increasing complexity of 
society in a hig 
ated the careful, 
the fundamentals of 


hly industrialized age has accentu- 
need for thorough instruction in 
economics and 


American colleges give courses In overcom- 


government, 
history. 
ing sales resistance, and commer- 
cial advertising, without a real knowledge of politi 
cal economy as a prerequisite to guide students into 
an intelligent appreciation of such specialized sub- 


selling insurance 


jects. In Britain and America, trade papers ap- 
parently flourish, while those intended for the in- 
telligentsia are dying. The glorious Edinburgh Re 
the scholarly Athenaeum, and the urbane 
Westminster Gazette have all recently disappeared. 

The British press has followed the same general 
lines of development as here. The late W. 'T. Stead 
with his Pall Mall Gazette was the first modern 
newspaper entreprencur. A decade later came Lord 
Northcliffe, a genius in ministering to the desires of 
the half-educated masses, and in organizing ma- 
chinery for gathering the news. Dr. William Dibel- 
ius, a German writer, admired his efficiency: 

The Catholic Church and the Prussian army have been 
called the only two complete organizations in the world; 
but as an instrument for influencing day-by-day politics at 
any given moment, the Northcliffe organization undoubtedly 
surpassed them, insofar as it knew how to harness not only 
the idealistic but the most materialistic, nay the lowest in- 


stincts of mankind to its chariot, and to use them to achieve 
its influence. 


VU, 


In the heyday of Northcliffe’s career, and basking 
in his reflected glory, flourished one of the greatest 
of all British mountebanks, Horatio Bottomley, 
under whose dazzling editorship John Bull in 1917 
reached a circulation of a million and a half. 

Since Northcliffe’s death practically all the Brit- 
ish newspapers with large circulation have come un- 
der the control of three large combines: the Berry 
interests, which own the Daily Telegraph, the Sun- 
day and Financial Times, and a considerable num- 
ber of provincial papers; the second controlled by 
the Earl of Beaverbrook, who publishes the Daily 
Express, the Evening Standard, the Sunday Ex- 
press and other papers; lastly, the most powerful 
group of all, administered by Lord Rothermere, not 
only publishes the Daily Mail, but the Eve ning 
News, the Daily Mirror, the Weekly Pictorial, and 
other papers, but by means of interlocking directo- 
rates controls the Beaverbrook organs as well. The 
circulation of several of these papers greatly sur- 
prises most Americans. Four years ago the Mail 
almost reached the two million mark, 
has since fallen off some 10% 


although it 
©. In recent months, by 
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an unprecedented gift campaign for readers, the 
’ *¥)° . 
Express has passed the two million mark, a figure 
which the rejuvenated Daily Herald, the Labor or- 
gan, by similar advertising stunts equaled in March, 
1934. The amalgamated News-Chronicle, a year 
ago, had a million and four hundred thousand cir- 
culation. The Mirror and the Sketch (“picture 
papers”) both attained a circulation of more than 
a million. The Evening News was almost as popu- 
lar, and the Star, another afternoon paper, has 
about eight hundred thousand. The News of the 
World (Sunday) with three and a quarter million 
copies claims, probably with justice, the “larg- 
est circulation in the world.” All this, too, in a 
country of a little more than one-third the popula- 
tion of the United States. The Telegraph, much 
enlivened since the days of the Burnham family con- 
trol, and now priced at a penny, has only recently 
passed a third of a million. The exceedingly able 
and still influential Times has, unfortunately, a cir- 
culation of less than two hundred thousand, where- 
as the Manchester Guardian, a model of perfection 
for all newspapers, and the Morning Post, that 

4 ry’ . 
staid Tory organ, have much less. Excellent pro- 
vincial papers, such as the Liv rpool Post, the 
Scotsman (Edinburgh), the Yorkshire Post, and 
the Birmingham Post, fall far below that figure. The 
tendency, moreover, is toward consolidating these 
barometers of local opinion with the great London 
dailies. 

Growing circulation has failed to bring increased 
influence. As organs of public opinion, indeed, it is 
doubtful whether any (or all) of the popular pa 
pers exert a fraction of the influence of the old his- 
toric Times before Lord Northcliffe sought to give 
the unintelligent majority what it wanted. The 
craze for additional circulation has filled the air 
for years. St. John Ervine, the gifted dramatist and 
critic, noted: 

To obtain readers, and especially registered readers, the 
newspapers started a system of bribery that has almost be- 
come corruption. Insurance policies and prizes of every kind 
were dangled before the reader to induce him to “register.” 
Expensive canvassers were employed to serenade potential 
readers or seduce them from their present papers. One “na- 
tional” newspaper is reported to have spent £10,000 in se- 
curing 2000 additional readers! I lately examined a new 
evening paper in the north of England which was founded 
by a London “national” press 
thing except something to read. It had five competitions 
and a Free Insurance Scheme, which occupied a large part of 


the paper. A whole column was devoted to a single competi 
tion. 


It contained nearly every 


Some years London-English train was 
wrecked. Among the thirty people killed were four 
readers of the Mail, to whose relatives it paid 
$250,000 insurance. Altogether this paper has paid 


out some five million dollars insurance against death, 


ago, a 


accident, and illness. For a season both the Express 
and Mail paid $100,000 for railw ay casualties. The 


Herald, Express, Mail and News Chronicle were said 
by the Financial News to be spending £2,000,000 a 
year on free gift schemes. Their recent debauch in 
offering sets of Dickens and a twelv 
cyclopaedia is fresh in the minds of Englishmen. 


volum« en 


Such “stunts” coupled with extravagant prizes for 
the solution of cross-word puzzles increased the cir- 


xo the re 


_n 


culation of these papers without increasin 
spect and confidence of their readers. It is a bit mys 
terious how some papers can pay such large pre- 
miums for solutions to cross-word puzzles if all their 
representations are bona fide. 

The loss of public confidence in the newspapers 
dates back before the World War, which tested hon 
est journalism as never before in the furnace of su 
perheated patriotism. The censor ke pt back much of 
the truth, but editors kept back still more, 
their readers were unwilling to read it, if it were 


he cause 


opposed to their own prejudices. This uncertainty 
among the newspaper proprietors continued after 
the peace. 
remarked: 


A bus conductor is supposed to have 


But it’s a bit hard on Asquith and Lloyd George now, 


isn’t it, Sir? They’ve been let down by their three Londor 
mornin’ papers, so gentlemen tell me. One paper won't 
speak of Asquith, and another won't peak of Lloyd George, 
and a third has angered half of its old readers by crving 


“Hats off to Lloyd George!” Lord, Sir,. the newspapers 
in these days are just killin’ the power of words. I never 


believed ’em when I was in the trenches, and they get worse 


and worse. They wish to make more muddle than Parlia 
ment, and they do! They wish to kill Labour by refusing 
to print what ‘Labour thinks and says, but they don’t! 

When I was wanted in the trenches IT wa i darling, Sir 
Nothin’ was too good for me. Now that I vote Labour I’m 
a danger to my country, Sir, and unfit to drive a bus with 


Liberals in it, and Conservative babies in an 


The tendency of the press barons to color the news 
led the Herald to break forth with: 
If Britain wants the stream of truth 
To run both deep and clear 
It first must dam the Beaverbroo 
And drain the Rother mere 
The political inconstancy of the two great news 


paper barons has become proverbial. Nominalls 
Conservative, their organs have unqualifiedly sup 
ported their party in only two of the last five elec 
tions. Throughout these years both entrepreneurs 
Llovd 


mode rate 


have displayed an unusual fondness for Mr. 
George and for forming around him a 
party, to preserve the nation from reactionaries and 
socialists. ‘They have sounded the praises of mod 
Mr. 


a policy distinctly embarrassing to 


erate statesmen, who might codperate with 
Lloyd George 
their party—although it is by no means the only 
matter on which they did not se¢ eye to ev with 
their own political leaders. Before the election of 
1929, the Post summarized Rothermere’s political 
‘ 


creed as ‘compounded of a lively fear of the Social 


ists and a ferocious hatred of the Government,” and 








id 


in 


n. 
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consistent only his bitter and implacable hos- 
tility to Mr. Baldwin and his Government,” but con- 
ceded that Beaverbrook’s attitude was the “ 
subtle and deadly.” 


more 
The Post later charged the 
press barons with the responsibility for Labor’s 
victory in the election of 1929. 

However serious these great newspaper proprie- 
tors may seem to be with reference to politics, their 
main interest centers in their circulation, and they 
have frequently indulged in political ‘ 
augment 


“stunts” to 
Their frank disap- 
in large part from his 
trenchant criticisms of their methods for seeking 
political notoriety. In the last few years they have 
found in the Indian question, the tariff and empire 
free trade ample opportunity for annoying Baldwin 
and challenging his position as party leader. For a 
season they fathered a fourth (nay, even a fifth) po- 
litical party, which sought votes 


advert ising profits. 
proval of Baldwin arises 


at some half dozen 
by-elections in competition with the Conservatives. 
On one occasion, indeed, their candidate alone op- 
posed the 


official Conservative, although without 


success; in another, one of their candidates was 
elected. This process made political 
news much livelier than it otherwise would have been. 
The story of the Conservative party for the past 


years has consisted mainly of 


v4 . - ss 
pingering up 


alternate quarrels 
and reconciliations between Beaverbrook and Bald- 
win. Rothermere, meanwhile, has remained petulant 
and highly critical of his party. 


COMPARISONS 


The general appearance of the more staid and 
respectable i a glish aaa 39% is very different 


from the same type of paper in America. An English 


journalist recently said: 


The average American upon seeing a British newspaper for 
the first time wonders whether the boy hasn’t made a mistake 
and handed out eft-over copy from the eighteenth century. 


If t he London Times is compared with the New York 
Times, you first notice that the outside pages are 
solid advertisements, such as may be found in the 
classified advertisement at the end of its American 
prototype. Excluding sports, practically all the im- 
The edi- 
e found on the third of these pages, often 


accompani d by 


portant news is on the four inside pages. 
torials at 
a special article, perhaps on De- 
foe, or the contemplated addition to the Bodleian, 

perchance 
_ Mt. 
to sports than here, it is less sprightly and is not 


in account of the latest attempt to 
liverest. Although more space is devoted 
supplemented by pictures of yesterday’s batting 
hero. Both papers pay a great deal of attention to 
trade and finance. In general, however, such ac- 
counts in the London paper are more intelligently 
written, possibly because stocks and bonds are less 
America. There is 


mysterious in England than 





little to choose between the foreign news service of 
the two, although the English statements seem a 
bit more authoritative. 

The ultra-popular organs have an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance. On its first page the Mail con- 
tains a large number of small illustrated advertise- 
ments, whereas the Eapress flaunts only its head- 
lines and little news. The Herald, the Standard, and 
the News-Chronicle resemble the Express occasion- 
ally with some small advertisement in the lower 
right-hand corner. Such local organs as the Scots- 
man, and the Northern Whig (Belfast), effect a 
compromise between the Times and the Mail. In the 
main, English advertisements are quite as attrac- 
tive as in our own newspapers. Probably no Ameri- 
can advertisement has attracted more favorable 
comment than the English cigarette advertisement, 
“The Man Who Coughed.” The cartoons, except 
Punch, which some Americans persist in calling a 
humorous paper, and those by Mr. A. M. Low in 
the Standard, are not up to the level of our best 
American journals. Their comic strips are neither 
so humorous, nor so flamboyant as ours, though the 
Daily Sketch reproduces our moronic “Bringing up 
Father.” Cross-word puzzles have hung on much 
longer than in America. Even the staid Times 
finally succumbed. Except in the ultra-popular or- 
gans these puzzles are more difficult than those that 
were so common with us several years ago. Those in 
the T'imes are exceptionally trying, yet “the y have a 
great vogue. 

Like their American counterparts, the British 
newspapers carry a wide variety of advertisements. 
Those on tobacco are omnipresent and attractive. 
Although much advertising space in British news- 
papers is devoted to neshanenhiin. it is neither so 
great nor so appealing as our own. The radio, how- 
The moving pictures 
receive fully as 


ever, receives more space. 
(cinemas) and the “squawkies” 
much space as in American journals, although this 
may well be because most of them are made in Holly- 
wood, much to the disgust of intelligent E nglish- 
men. Whiskey and other liquor advertisements bring 
in a large revenue. Advertisements of Guinness’s 
Stout, Watney’s Ale, Gordon’s Gin greet you every- 
where. The Standard even featured a “Brewer’s 
Supplement.” Patent medicines are extensively ad- 
vertised, particularly in the more popular organs. 
Their claims are a bit less extravagant of late, since 
an English judge ruled that a customer might re- 
cover damages, in this case $25,000, because the 
goods fell short of the advertiser’s claims. The fol- 
lowing “bright” advertisement was discovered in the 
Scotsman. 

If there is one place in Edinburgh brighter than the street 


[ Princes] outside, it is the “R |oyal] B[ritish]” Bar. It is also 
brighter than your office; in fact it is the brightest place in 
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Edinburgh. There are times when you need a degree of 
brightness—any winter night is one. Don’t go home morbid. 
Don’t make your friends morbid. Bring them to the “R.B.” 
You can have first the one drink which you know will make 
you feel better. (You can have any cocktail.) Then the 
surroundings do their share. |] verything you see is new. 
Every idea is riginal, the workmanship and material are 
entirely British, Prices are moderate, and our business is to 
please you. 


With its emphasis on “bar” and “cocktai 





»’ it sug 
gests, despite the disclaimer, an American origin. 
ven dour North Ireland occasionally betrays 
a weakness for frivolity. Even they are guilty of 
dancing contests, however much they may sneer at 
American marathons. The Northern Whig (Bel 
fast) advertised a 

Slow fox-trot and tango competition (finals) Open only 


to amateurs who have not gained a prize in any other com- 
petition. Lady Turner will present the priz 


Note the appeal in the last sentence 

The bulk of the advertising space is devoted to 
less trivial things. The outstanding London depart- 
ment stores lavishly advertise sales, although their 
advertisements do not appear with such monoto 
nous regularity as those of the great New York 
stores, Shops of lesser note choose the papers that 
cater to people with less to spend. Clothes are so 
heavily advertised that one wonders whether that 
accounts for their high prices, even when judged 
by American standards. Woolen underwear and 
men’s shirts are today definitely higher in London 
than in New York, although the materials for many 
of our garments are imported from England! 

As the reader glances at an issue of some popu 
lar English paper he must occasionally wonder 
whether he is reading a news sheet or a draper’s 
“ad.” Many numbers are more than slightly remi 
niscent of the Daily Advertiser (begun in 1730), 
which was made up ent irely of advertisements, “with 
a little news as an after thought.” Much space 1s 
given to athletic men and graceful ladies in radiant 
underwear. Occasionally page after page features 
beautiful women arrayed in the most ¢ xpensive furs 
at “100 guineas up.” Those “ads” may perchance 
explain why the man “pays and pays” so heavily 
for his wife’s adornment. Even the staid ‘T'imes 
sandwiches Parliamentary debates between adver 
tisements of Swan pens, Player’s tobacco, and Rolls 
Royce cars. Neither advertising costs nor import 
duties, however, entirely explain why automobiles 
cost so much in England. Ford cars made in Britain 
are priced much higher than in Detroit, although 
the labor and materials presumably cost less. 

Next to advertising, popular papers devote the 
greatest amount of space to sports. Relatively they 
stress this phase of life more than American papers 
do. Whereas thi y miss the sickening ballyhoo of 
baseball, in which the tired American business man 


takes his exercise vicariously, they have professional 
football and cricket, which are, perhaps, as bad. 
But the bane of the English masses is the race 
course. T'wo centuries ago Dr. Samuel Johnson as 
sured Englishmen that he knew positive ly one hors« 
could run faster than another, but his countrymen 
never have believed him. If the working classes ar 
not backing horses, they are betting on whippet 
hounds. A Welsh miner may be out of work and 
have insufficient food for his family, but he will 
own a whippet, which he backs with a few pen 
nies every Saturday. Like the Arab’s horse, it 
probably receives greater attention than his wife 
and children. 

The laboring classes show far greater interest in 
horse racing than in America, except perchance in 


Northern Kentucky. Every shop, factory, or office, 


employing a few men, will have a pool on Satur 
day’s horse race. On the Derby, or the November 
handicap, a large proportion of Englishmen place 
at least a small wager. The Irish have been suff 
ciently enterprising to capitalize this British weak 
ness to secure large sums for Irish hospitals. In 
these lotteries the stakes are so large that it 1s 
a great temptation to wager a few shillings in the 
hope of becoming independently wealthy. In recent 
“sweeps” some of the greater prizes have gone to 
people totally unemployed. Such news is featured 
by the popular sheets, with the result that the 
next “sweep” tends to become larger than the on 
of the year before. A recent Derby “swe p” brought 
in over four million pounds, of which Irish chari 
ties received one-fourth, and the Free-State one 
sixteenth in taxes. The English authorities have 
attempted to curtail the activity of Irish “sweeps” 
but with so little success that they are being urged 
to legalize similar expedients for financing th 
sorely beset English hospitals. The French have 


actually succumbed to the temptation of a stat 


lottery. The attention given the Irish “sweeps 
by such papers as the Mail, the Standard and the 
News-Chronicle is astonishing. The Spectator takes 
the Herald severely to task for encouraging its la 
boring class clientele to gamble on the races through 
its publication of racing tips. A few years ago 
new betting shops were opened in London with 
subscriptions of one shilling. One such shop is said 
to have enrolled four hundred members the first 
day. The activity of thes place s has since been d 
clared illegal. The Northern Whig, morcover, al 
lowed an enterprising bookmaker (with six tel 
phones ) openly to advertise the betting odds hye 
was offering on some fifteen horses in the hand 


cap! 


Various papers scream at you to buy Ovaltine, 
use Palm Olive Shaving Cream, cat Beemax or 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, drink Bovril (which were, 


-~ ae niin Ge 
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indeed, penance enough), take Phospherene, enroll 
for a course in Pelmanism (strongly recommended 
by the late Edgar Wallace), and buy empire wines. 
The cry of patronizing the empire gave way two 
shibboleth “Buy British,” which 
certainly brought great advertising profits to the 
Beavermere 


years ago to the 
regardless of whether or not it 
increased the consumption of British goods. In one 
issue the Northern Whig ran a page advertisement, 
“Buy 


caption 


pre SS, 


Ulster 


“Buy 


headed, 
had the 
gins at home. 


Goods,” while the next page 
British.” Verily charity be- 


British Sunday papers are less profusely illus- 
trated than our own, but they cost much less. In gen- 
they are a sad lot, except for the Observer, 
which must be highly profitable if one can judge 
from t! The pictorial feature of 
their daily papers is being gradually strengthened. 
Occasional numbers of the Weekly Times are beau- 
tifully illustrated in Times 
i page giving the pictures of popular personages, 
usually thos 


eral, 


advertisements 


colors. The contains 


who have just died, along with many 


beautiful scenic pictures. The Guardian is equally 
conservative, but the News-Chronicle, Express, 
Mail, Standard, and Herald all manage 


picture Ss of the wrr'¢ at, the 


to secure 
near , but above all 


the notorious. Some of them specialize in securing 


great 


pictures of the “scene of the crime.” The reader 
thread his way through a maze of 
pictures and advertisements to glean the news. The 


Northern Whig usually gives up the last page to 


must actually 


pictures of church affairs, educational meetings, and 
sports, with surprising impartiality. The last page 
of the Herald contains pictures intended primarily 
for children. Very recently the Mail has brought out 
for boys and girls an eight page illustrated supple- 
ment to one of its daily issues. 

Society receives great attention in all the papers. 
It is stressed most in the ultra-popular press, which 
is painfully smart. No effort is spared in chroni- 
daily life of the so-called social leaders. 
The recent m uri ige of the Duke of Kent has, in the 
last month, monopolized the attention of the press, 


cling the 


almost to the exclusion of the diplomatic crisis. 
These sheets feed on scandal as the vulture upon 
carrion. One of the regular staff of such papers 
is at th while 
ent at the opening of the portentous (and preten- 
tious) Norchester House, 
in comfort (and extravagance) and becomes lyrical 
in the de luxe 
attends the regular court functions, 


every wo) social event. He is pres 


which sets a new standard 


in deseribing the latest “gadgets oe 
bathrooms. TH 
of course, and describes with microscopic detail how 
the vulgar Countess of Plaza Toro was attired. He 
is at all the first nights at the theatre and opera. 
From here he goes on 


to dine with the Marquis 
Minister for Home De- 


of Westhampton or the 


fence, proceeding thence to a fashionable (but 
thoroughly respectable) night club where he dances 
with the ravishing cinema idol, Hilda Venska (neé 
Bridget O’Flaherty), who is in London resting from 
her arduous labors in Hollywood, while waiting for 
the permanent decree for her fourth divorce from 
her American banker husband. All these things are 
made the more graphic by pictures of so many of 
the notables that the cynic wonders who pays the 
corresponde nt’s expenses as he plays around with 
the leaders in the different worlds of politics, sport, 
art, and society. One captious critic suggests that 
such a correspondent must actually be ninety years 
of age to have met so many political and social 
notables, that he could not possibly look more than 
sixty, and needs possess all the vigor of forty to 
get around to so many places in a day, lunching 
meanwhile with premiers and dining with ex-queens. 
Such features cater to social snobs, who are likely 
to increase in number, which would be a calamity. 
That able journalist, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, caus- 
tically remarked: 


The numerous picture papers seldom concern me 
do I care whether Countess this has twins, or Marchioness 
the other lap-dogs, or Lady the third wears a divided skirt 
when she goes in pursuit of a wretched little fox with thirty 
or forty large dogs? After all these things do snobs and 
the vulgar seek, and I admit that snobs and the vulgar are 
numerous enough to make silliness pay. 


, for what 


Such emphasis upon social life increases the rest- 
lessness and discontent of the laboring classes, par- 
ticularly the unemployed. The Socialist papers find 
many a good text in the social columns. The Duch- 
ess of Cornmarket spends fifty thousand dollars a 
year on clothes, while the wife of an unemployed 
miner has less than half that many pennies to pur- 
chase food and clothing and pay the rent for a 
family of five. The Duke of Racefield spends ten 
thousand dollars for a polo pony, twenty times the 
yearly allowance of a soldier invalided out of the 
army. Recently the New Leader, organ of the 
Labor party’s left wing, utilized the present civil list 
in the pe way. 


The king’s uncle receives a pen- 
sion of § 


25,000; a collateral heir of the hero of 
Trafe ris gets nearly $500 a week ; whereas an old- 
age pensioner gets but $125 a year; a newspaper 
magnate spends £25,000 on a pleasure yacht while 
Britain had nearly three million unemployed, con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation. Such attempts 
of the popular press to feature the life among the 
leisure classes may eventually bring forth bitter 
fruits in the form of bloody class conflicts, for noth- 
ing enrages the lower classes so much as the knowl- 
edge that the idle, vulgar rich ostentatiously 
squander vast sums that would keep many poor 
families in comfort. 
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Tourist In ENGLAND 


ry . r 
THE 


American affairs receive far more notice the 
British press than British happenings do here. A 
few American writers complain that English jour- 
nals go out of their America and 
things American. Certainly none of them, save per- 
chance the National Review, are as prejudiced 
against the United States as the Chicago Tribune 
and the Hearst syndicate are against anything Eng- 
lish. A great deal of the warmth of American writers 
on this subject is due to the constitutional aloof- 
ness, often amounting to casualness, of the English- 
The first citizens of Mid- 
dletown, a popular professor at Great Western 
University, or the British correspondent of the 
Wheatopolis Gazette is pained at the slight at- 
tention he which is so accus- 
tomed to the 
all impressed by the great or near-great, unless per- 
chance they are movie stars or heavy-weight pugi- 
lists, amply supplied with press agents. Consequent 

ly, many Americans leave England with their bubble 
of self-esteem sadly pricked. American travellers are 
The vulgarity of the 
but his self-assur- 


way to ridicule 


man in his social contacts. 


receives London, 


presence of greatness that it is not at 


often America’s worst enemies. 
nouveau riche is bad enough here, 
ance as a European traveller almost staggers belief. 
His extravagant tipping, his clamant demands for 
service, and his callous criticisms of everything be 
low the twentieth-century 
America do incalculable harm to more 
Would that there 
telligence and good breeding on all passport ap- 
plications! than all is the false, vulgar 
propaganda about America proceeding from Holly 


highest standards of 
intelligent 
tests for in 


tourists. might be 


Far worse 


wood. The emphasis upon crime and risqué society, 
which are even less representative of the United 
States than the cockney dialect of London, has done 
America incalculable harm abroad. Whatever may 
be their influence on our own youth, the films create 
an entirely erroneous notion of America in Euro 
pean minds. 

American critics of English periodicals are un- 
fair in expecting them to emphasize the humdrum 
aspects of our life. American newspapers certainly 
stress the unusual and the bizarre. 
do the same thing, but they must, largely on account 
of reasons of space, the extraor 
dinary American developments. The Lindbergh out 


English papers 


stress only more 


rage was the outstanding American news for weeks. 
The English cannot understand how so dastardly a 


deed could happen in the most civilized section of 
America, A great many indignant Americans have 
felt the same Why, then, should we resent the 
editorial in the London T'imes, headed “A Challenge 
to Society,” after the infant’s corpse was discov 


ered. 


way, 





———__. 


The English press poked a great deal of fun at 
our attempt to enforce prohibition, but no one has 
said harsher things about the breakdown of crim- 
inal law administration than did Mr. Hoover. Of 
course, the late J. Leo Maxse dubbed America Uncle 
Shylock for our opposition to cancelling war debts 
but he was accustomed to lay about him with 
heavy hand. To the T'elegraph the confiscation of 
a million dollars’ worth of liquor in Brooklyn on 
the eve of the Christmas holidays was justly news, 
as well as a joke on thirsty New Yorkers. In view 
of their own chronic state of unemployment, the 
English were greatly interested in the increase of 
unemployment in a land which prides itself upon 


having no “dole.” If at times they seem to take a 
certain smug satisfaction in observing that their 
own conditions after fourteen years of unemploy- 
ment seem no worse than in America after only 
four years of economic depression, they may he 
pardoned. They may justly find some comfort in 


observing the st: ability of their banks and the in 
solvency of ours—the fundamental reason for which 
the American Bankers’ 
to explain in words of few syllables to our own 
people. Naturally, they chronicled the failure in 
October 1931 of 513 banks in the United States in 
volving some $600,000,000 of deposits, information 
not readily available in the American papers. The 
Times reported that thirty-two banks in the urban 
district of Chicago failed The 
English also are greatly interested in our Govern 
ment deficit, for 
terial revolution over 


Association might do well 


single month. 


years ago they had a minis 


their The 
wages in our most highly protec ted industries in 


three 
own. cutting of 


terested them in the face of their adoption of tariffs 
They 


been strangely tolerant in re porting the daily revela 


as a remed y for economic depression hi Ave 


tions of gross corruption in the administration of 
Tammany Hall, leading up to the mayor of New 
York himself, whom London received so graciously 
only a short 
without comment, 


time before. They reported, almost 
the facts brought out by the Sea 
bury investigation and the senatorial investigation 
of Wall Street practices. They are tolerant, almost 
sympathetic with Roosevelt’s “New Deal,” and our 
recognition of Russia. 

The Britisher’s love of sport is shown in the at 
tention his newspapers pay to American football. 
The Londoner’s “diary” in the Standard on th 
annual Harvard-Ya which was broadeast 
in England, is interesting: 


le classic, 


To-day Harvard plays Yale at football—not ‘Soccer’ or 
‘Rugger’ but 100% American football with ambulances and 
Red Cross outfit complete, ... Yale’s gro revenue from 
football for 1930 was just over a million dollars, or, at the 
present rate of exchange over £250,000, I imagine the com 
bined receipts of Oxford and Cambridge do not exceed 


£10,000. 


December, 1934 
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The innovation of football at our most famous edu- 
cational (and corrective) institutioa, Sing Sing, 
brought forth the caption “Football Thrills” in the 
Mail: 

Out of the sight of the players, guards with their machine 
guns were present, to prevent any attempted escapes. Radio 
carried the play-by-play story to hospital patients and pris- 


oners in condemned cells, while bands were present to en- 
liven the occasion 


British journalists featured our over-advertised 
and disappointing “Battle of the Century” in con- 
tract bridge. The heir to Mr. and Mrs. Tunney 
was familiarly referred to as the “ten million pound” 
baby. Miss Katherine Kramer was advertised in 
England as well as in America as the “perfect 
secretary.” Yehudi Menuhin was well received as 
an infant prodigy upon the violin, and his modesty 
was commented upon most favorably in the British 
press. ‘he Sacco Vanzetti case was discussed with 
real nd fair-mindedness by the Times 
Literary Supplement, a paper which unfortunately 
has no counterpart in America. In the British wel- 


restraint 


come to Mr. Mellon as ambassador, there was no 
suggestion that “our greatest secretary of the 


treasury since Hamilton” had no training for so 
important a diplomatic post. Here again the temp- 
tation was great, the forbearance surprising. 

The strictures on the British press a few years 
ago in the North American Review by Mr. Wil- 
liam C, 


The British pre i 


Lengel seem far too drastic: 


primarily and almost solely responsible 


for the feeling against America, Americans and_ things 
American. The weapon is ridicule. There is a persistent 
campaign carried on by the Beaverbrook papers. Lord 
Beaverbrook is a Canadian; the editorial director is an 
expatriate American, Ralph Blumenfield [since resigned]. 
What is characteristic of the Beaverbrook papers is true 


in almost the san 
ning News. 


1¢ measure of the Daily Mail and the Eve- 
Punch does it, so do all the tuppenny weeklies, 
while the sensational Sunday papers play up our scandals, 
and our vulgar prosperity, our cheap movies, our war-like 
prosperity. . Vicious, cruel, vindictive. No German hyimn 
of hate could be so pernicious as the propaganda of half- 
truths on the part of the British press, or so effective in 
instilling first distrust, then fear, then hate. 


The English popular sheets do feature the un- 
usual, the vulgar, the sensational, but they do the 
same for their own folk. Professor A. B. Hart com- 
plained that the English press really gives no ade- 
quate conception of American society. Neither does 
it give any proper idea of French society, nor for 
that matter of English society. If, as Mr. Lengel 
claims, the American tourist has been traduced by 
means of cartoons and interviews, as a “part of a 
deliberate editorial policy,” these American tourists 
have brought much of it upon themselves in their 
mania to get their names into the papers. 

If the English newspapers are superior to the 
American as organs of public opinion, it is largely 
due to the 


excellence of their correspondence 


columns, for their letters to the editor afford an 
accurate index of what intelligent readers are think- 
ing. Englishmen habitually ventilate their opinions 
in the press with a frankness that is a bit astonishing 
to Americans. Their greatest political and economic 
figures are accustomed to set forth their ideas upon 
the most important economic, political, and diplo- 
matic problems of the day in letters to the Times, 
the Guardian, or the Post. Many questions of the 
greatest general interest, and a multitude that are 
not, are discussed in intelligent letters to the press. 
The topics range from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous; from the habits of the American grey squir- 
rel, or the English stoat (weasel) to Britain’s policy 
at Geneva and the advisability of the new tariffs. 
The correspondence in weekly periodicals such as 
the Spectator and the New Statesman and Nation 
are equally informing upon a wide variety of topics. 
The Northern Whig for a fortnight printed letters 
containing information on the Ulster dialect. Eng- 
lish public opinion has recently been aroused by 
the enormous list of automobile casualties. The 
remedies suggested in the main have been most in- 
telligent. These accidents may perchance force the 
adoption of a new policy forbidding the use of the 
highways for heavy trucks and chardbancs, at once 
saving the railroads from ruin, materially reduc- 
ing serious accidents and restoring some of the 
amenities of the English countryside which have 
been so rudely disturbed by the continuous roar, 
day and night, of heavily laden trucks. There has 
been a constant campaign against unnecessary 
noise. The watchful care of educated Englishmen 
for the welfare of domestic animals and for the 
preservation of the architectural beauty of London 
is a bit astonishing to American readers. 

The Times in the “Agony Column” has another 
feature unknown to American journ*lism. Through 
it lovelorn couples exchange messages unknown to 
watchful parents, who might be on the lookout for 
letters, telegrams, or telephone messages. A few 
samples are appended for the mystification of the 
reader : 

“Wal.—Please come back: we stand by you. Love. 
er, Wife, Sister, Herbert.” 

“Don’t hue and cry no trust. Lemons near me, say the 
bells of St. Mary Church, Sir, please.” 

“John.—Return at once to Mr. Knight, Bournemouth; 
everything can be put right if only you are there. Love 
Betty.” 

“ Ne have journeyed long, singing a song in search of .. . 

“Have not forgotten—S. A. L. Y. 
recent letter.—Mine 24th.” 


Moth- 


most in world. ignore 


Fortunately, perhaps, we cannot fathom what 
deep seriousness and suffering may be hidden in 
some of them. 


In general, the British press at its worst is yet 
a bit better than our most sensational newspapers, 
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while at its best it is considerably more impartial 
in its news service than are most of our great news- 
papers. Social and political interests are probably 
equally influential factors in the press in the two 
countries, but economic interests play a smaller 
réle in influencing the greatest organs of public 
opinion in England than in America, largely per- 
haps, on account of the power behind the miscel- 
laneous let ters addressed to the editor. The literary 
sections of their papers are superior to our own of 
comparable rank, and they pay a more intelligent 


attention to music and art. Their criticisms of 
operas, plays, and books seem more unbiased, and 
much more critical than those in our newspapers, 
where so many book reviews suggest the work of mu 
tual admiration societies. Letters to the editor, in 
Knglish papers, may arouse a host of critics, whos 
defence of their own views and attacks on those of 
others are only silenced in the end by the patient edi 
tor’s closing his columns to further cont roversy on 
the subject. Such a lively interest, most unfortu 
nately, is rarely shown in the American press. 


What is Likely to be the Effect of the 
‘““Nlew Deal” on the Teaching 
of the Social Sciences? 


GeEorGE W. Eppy 
South High School, Youngstown, Ohio 


Business forecasting has, during the past four 
years, been dashed upon the rocks of disappoint- 
ment in business performance. During the time that 
general business conditions were steadily sagging, 
from October, 1929, to March, 1933, a hopeful note 
was constantly given out by those whose income 
was derived from the manufacture of optimistic 
predictions of the return of prosperity. One of the 
best known of the professional forecasters declared 
about the first of July, 1931, that he would stake 
his whole reputation on the statement that general 
business would go no lower. His own chart two 
weeks later showed a marked decline. 

If experienced business forecasters have so sig 
nally failed to predict our business conditions, how 
could a teacher hope to answer the question pro- 
posed for discussion this afternoon with any greater 
degree of certainty? In the first place, we may ask, 
what is the New Deal more than a name, a plan, a 
series of Acts of Congress, all constituting a sort 
of system that has been in force for less than a year 
and concededly has not yet had time to demonstrate 
whether it will be in effect a year from now, or be 
discarded and forgotten, or be giving way to the 
more stormy methods of strike and revolution? 

Out of the muddle of ideas milling about, the fol- 
lowing categorical definition of the New Deal was 
culled from a private letter and printed three weeks 
ago in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“Some things are clear. There is a large debtor 
class to be relieved; a small wealthy class to be 


pared down; a large idle class to be employed ; dear 


money to be made cheap; cheap commodities to be 
made dear ; low wages to be made high; high salaries 
to be made low; selfishness to be changed to un 
selfishness; egotism to altruism; human nature to 
be reformed.” 

“Tt is a full program,” exclaims this writer, ““—a 


shot at least at the stars—and what is the Consti 


tution when that is the aim!” 

Perhaps both opponents and proponents of the 
New Deal would be willing to take that 
One’s 


toward the life of the world will be at once disclosed 


statement 


about as it stands. fundamental attitud 
by one’s reaction to these propositions. Are they 
desirable or undesirable? Are they wise, or foolish? 
Possible or impossible ? Are they to be tossed lightly 
on the scrap-heap, or are they to be made the ob 
jectives of a new social-economic reform, as sweep 
ing and as far-reaching as any great reform at 
tained by humanity in the past? Shall we weigh 
the possibility of attainment, or shall we plunge into 
the contest, and if fail we must, at least die 
fighting ? 

President Roosevelt’s ideas are familiar from his 
speeches, radio talks, and his book.’ Yet a good 
many people seem not to have grasped their import. 

“T believe,” he writes, “that we are at the thresh 


old of a 


thought. I believe that in the future we 


fundamental change in our economic 
are going 
to think less about the producer and more about the 
consumer. 

“Tt is well within the inventive capacity of man 


to insure that all who are willing and able to 
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work receive from it at least the necessities of life. 
In such a system the reward for a day’s work will 
have to be Or ater, on the average, than it has been, 
and the reward to capital, especially capital that is 
superlative, will have to be less. 

“We have witnessed not only the unrestrained use 
of bank deposits in speculation to the detriment of 
local credit, but we are also aware that this specula- 
tion was encouraged by the government itself. I 
propose that such speculation be discouraged and 
prevented, 

“IT believe in the sacredness of private property, 
which means that I do not believe that it should be 
subjected to the ruthless manipulation of profes- 
sional gamblers in the Stock Market 


corpo! ate system. 


and in the 


“T believe that the government, without becoming 
a prying bureaucracy, can act as a check or 
counterbalance to this oligarchy so as to secure 
initiative, life, a chance to work, and the safety of 
savings to men and women, rather than safety of 
exploitation to the exploiters, safety of manipula 
tion to the financial manipulator, safety of un- 
licensed power to those who would speculate to the 
bitter end with the welfare and property of other 
people.” 

To this clear-cut plan for a more widespread well- 
being through national economic planning and con 
trol, there has been a coolness shown here and there 
in this country and a skepticism abroad. One writer 
in a current magazine’ declares that, outside of 
Russia, no modern state has undertaken an experi- 
ment which approaches in magnitude or significance 
United States. The President 
given power to organized labor, but 


this adventure in the 
has not only 

he has challenged American capitalists to cooper 
ate with him. The failure of Roosevelt, in the opin 
ion of this writer, will mean the end of the political 
democracy in America; for our system will prove 


incapable of adaptation to needs of our economic 
life. If Roosevelt succeeds, a new page in the history 
of the world will be 

Here, then, is our proposition in this conference: 
What is likely to be the effect of the challenge, the 


call to arms, if you please, for the realization of this 


written. 


New Deal in the economic and social development 
of the American people? What ean social-science 
teachers do about it? 

Professional forecasters have two general meth 
ods of operation. One is that of historical analogy. 
Judging the future by the past is at least as old 
iis the d LVS ol Patrick Henry, but too often the 
past is not carefully analyzed and interpreted, ow- 
ing to lack of pertinent information. Some interest 
ing sug ge stions may be obtained, however, with re- 
gard to any change of attitude or method by social- 
science teachers by inquiring how far these teachers 


have ever seriously tried to influence our institu- 
tions by their teaching in the past. How far has the 
community been willing to take such influence from 
school teachers? Just at the close of the world war, 
when Russia was beginning her great experiment and 
American industrial leaders were about to repudi- 
ate the promise of industrial democracy in this 
country, some States, including New York and 
Ohio, solemnly passed laws requiring all public 
school teachers to take oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the State in 
which they were teaching. ‘Teachers generally have 
been conservative and have had the reputation of 
standing as bulwarks of our form of government 
and institutions. 

The method of historical analogy is often suc- 
cessful and always helpful. It fails, however, when- 
ever new situations arise, or when a new combina- 
tion of factors of our social or economic system 
present a problem not previously experienced. To 
solve such a problem and give a forecast that may 
have the greatest possible validity. wise forecasters 
make use of the method of cross-cut analysis. 

If we adopt the method of cross-cut analysis, we 
find our country far from the starting place. 
The present scene shows a nation of more than 
120,000,000 people, with a background of more 
than three centuries on this continent and more 
than one hundred and fifty years of national inde- 
pendence. This week we have again paid our tribute 
of respect to the great first American under whose 
sacrificial service that independence was won and 
under whose wise and efficient statesmanship our 
Constitutional system was established. Since his 
time, however, our country has passed through a 
long history, marked by many vicissitudes and many 
political, social, and economic changes. When our 
Constitution was formed, the institution of human 
slavery existed in half of the States, and the Con- 
stitution contained provisions to guarantee prop- 
erty in slaves. When the Constitution was written, 
agriculture, with hand implements, and commerce, 
with wooden ships and no railroads and no telegraph 
lines, were the principal means of livelihood. When 
the Constitution was being designed to “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
there was no labor class in the United States and 
no big business corporations that needed to be held 
in leash by the national government. When the Con- 
stitution was framed, nine-tenths of the people of 
the United States were of English descent, and their 
ancestors for the most part had, for a century and 
a half, practiced the principles of the English rep- 
resentative government on this continent. Today all 
these conditions are changed. 

In order to understand a little better the mental 
and social background of my own students, I have 
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occasionally taken a census of the place of birth of 
these students, that of their parents, and of their 
grandparents. About twelve years ago, I found that 
in this school, which is probably representative of 
the growing industrial centers of our country, that 
87 per cent of my students were born in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. ‘The parents of only 82 per cent, 
however, were born abroad. Of the foreign-born, one 
half were born in the British Isles and Germany. 
Of the grandparents, 36 per cent were born in the 
United States. One half of the foreign-born were 
born in the British Isles and one fourth in Germany. 

This month I took another census of my one hun- 
dred and fifty students, four-fifths of whom are 
seniors. Of these, I found 110 were born in Ohio, 
chiefly in Youngstown. Only six were born abroad, 
and they were from five different countries. The 
fathers of 77 were born in this country; the fathers 
of 76 were born in 28 different foreign countries. 
One third of the mothers were born in 19 different 
countries. Going back another generation, I found 
two-thirds of all these students, most of them about 
to graduate and in three or four years to be voting 
for governmental officials and policies, had all four 
grandparents born in exactly 20 different foreign 
countries! The United States Census reports show 
this to be the status of Youngstown: 86.8 per cent 
are native white of native parents ; 35.0 per cent, 
native white of foreign parents; and 19.4 per cent, 
foreign born. Such is the home background of these 
students. What would our country be in a genera- 
tion or two if we did not keep these children in 
school until they are sixteen or eighteen years of 
age? In Youngstown, two out of every three persons 
have foreign-born parents or grandparents. Where- 
as, ten years ago, our students with foreign-born 
parentage possessed something of the historic tradi- 
tions of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon self-governing 
institutions ; now the great bulk of our high-school 
graduates have the traditional background of the 
countries south and east of Germany. The largest 
numbers are from Poland, the land of Chopin and 
Paderewski; but with the scattering over twenty 
different countries, it is not easy to establish a com 
mon denominator of historic tradition. 

To a teacher who observes the children of these 
hordes of immigrants, there is a phenomenon of 
constant miracle! Not only are many of our best 
students of a near-foreign origin, but many of the 
members of the National Honor Society show by 
their names that they originate from the sometimes 
despised non-Nordic nationalities. 


Tue BackGrounp OF STUDENTS 


The first consideration of our cross-cut analysis, 
then, is to understand the mental hereditary basis 
of the students we are to teach and of the com 


munities that we teachers hope to influence. When 
our Plymouth and Boston ancestors attempted to 
establish the Kingdom of God in the wilderness of 
New England, they talked in the language of the 
King James Bible, but they had back of them four 
hundred years of the experience of English states- 
men following the granting of Magna Carta by 
King John. When our American ancestors met to 
draft the Constitution of 1787. they had the experi 
ence of their ancestors in America for one hundred 
and sixty-eight years after the first meeting of the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia. 


g the seventeenth 


When the English people durin 


the glorious Revolu 


century were struggling for 
tion, it was by standing for the ancient rights of the 
English people, and they met the doctrine of Divine 
Right with the declaration that “the voice of the 
people, in the things of their knowledge, is said to 
be the voice of God.” But the people engaged in 
that struggle were landholders. When the American 
government was formed, the declaration was made 
that all men are created equal and endowed with 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; furthermore, government, which rests 
upon the consent of the governed, has as its chief 
function the securing and maintaining of these 
rights for all men equally. Yet, on account of the 
abundance of land in the new world, these men were 
also landowners. In eastern Europe where serfs, 
freed in the middle of the nineteenth century, were 
not permitted to own land, the revolution was car 
ried out by the proletariat. Where there had been 
no background of human rights, the political phi- 
losophy was that of nihilism. 

It seems evident that any method of attack upon 
the problem before us that minimizes historical 
backgrounds and is content to try to accomplish 
our purpose by a study of current events and news 
paper comment, colored by political prejudice and 
propaganda, will only scratch the surface and is 
hound to meet with failure. 

So far, I have gone back only to 1215. A friend 
of mine told me that he was having good fun with 
some Democratic friends by showing the resem 
blances of the New Deal to the proposals of the 
Gracchi. My reply was that I had some fear that 
the modern aristocrats might attempt to check this 
new movement by the same means used by the Ro 
man aristocrats to end the reforms of the Gracchi. 
By innuendo and suggestion but without the pres 
entation of facts, a member of Congress, speaking 
over the radio, lashed himself into a panic of f¢ ar 
that, by the methods of the New Deal, our liberties 
were in danger of being lost. Honest criticism of the 
methods of the New Deal had just been invited by 
General Johnson over the same station during the 


period previous to the speech of the Congressman. 
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The next phase of our cross-sectional analysis 1s 
the spirit, the personnel, and the equipment of so- 
cial-science teachers to cope with the problem. To be 

little better prepared to speak on this point, I 
sent out nearly two-hundred copies of the program 
of this meeting to social-science teachers in junior 
and senior high schools in Youngstown, Warren, 
Canton, Akron, and Cleveland. 


inauspicious, as the 


The time was most 
schools were busy closing one 
semester and beginning another. 
sufficiently I think, 
eralizations. Thirty-six replies 
of them from the out-of-town schools. Of these, 
thirty to the New Deal, six were 
fri ankly opposed in principle. There was a general 
feeling that our 


The replies were 
numerous, to yield a few gen- 
were received, ten 
were favorable 
texts Pane be re- 
written, with more emphasis on present-day prob- 
lems. An inquiry about particular magazines that 
had been helpful 
twenty-four 


social-science 


classes brought the names of 
periodicals. Those most often men- 
Literary Digest (11), Time (10), 
(9), Current History (6), American 
Current Events, New York Times, Primer 
New De al, Readers Digest, Review of Re- 
and Scholastic (4 each). Others mentioned 
were Harpers Monthly, Forum, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, World News, Business Week, Outlook, Atlantic, 
Pathfinder, United States News, Nation’s Business, 
Uncle Sam’s Diary, and The Historical Outlook! 


tioned 
Newspapers 
Observer, 
of the 


ViUwWS, 


were. 


There were many interesting suggestions from 
which we give a few. “An experimental deal calls for 


experiment al teachings.” 


tion, including the 


“A fair-minded presenta- 
right to work.” “Ambitions de- 
veloped along the line of social service, instead of 
wealth.” “Teach stability for the individual and 
codperation through the small group.” One teacher 
is actually experimenting with a method that has 
for its objective, “Education for 
service with no reward even in promotion 


satisfaction in 
A teach- 
er in the Rubber City exclaimed, “Our pupils are so 
conservative!” Some of the best expressions were 
contained in the papers that were answered briefly. 
One of these after criticizing most of the New Deal 
methods very clearly states needed reforms in meth- 
ods of teaching such as,“(1) greater interrelation 
of these (2) learning through associa- 
memory ; 


subjects; 
tion, not meré (3) greater emphasis on 
intellectual phases; (4) 
what and when must give precedence to why and 
how, (5) textbooks need rewriting and teachers 
must know more and read without ceasing; (6) dif- 
ferent emphasis for exams.” One may venture to 
that there is a teacher who has not fallen 
for the objective tests! 

In spite of 


social, economic, moral, 


guess 


these interesting suggestions, one 


finds it impossible to classify these opinions for they 
are almost as numerous in kind as are the writers. 


In other words, there is no unanimity, no majority, 
nor even a considerable minority group that has any 
constructive plan to offer. Appare ntly, with a con- 
siderable number of exceptions, our social-science 
teachers lack the training, business contacts, or ex- 
perience to plan and carry through any considerable 
change in teaching the social sciences as suggested 
by the spirit and method of the New Deal. 
THe ComMMITTEE OF SEVEN 

rhirty years ago the Committee of Seven of the 
American Historical Association wor ked out a plan 
for the study of history in four-year high schools 
that had much to commend it. The first two years 
gave students a European background; the third 
year gave more mature students a knowledge of 
the developme nt of English institutions, as a prepa- 
ration for the study of American history and gov- 
ernment in the fourth year. Any student who could 
carry through such a program had a solid basis for 
culture and for citizenship. If the problem method 
of teaching were used, a student so trained would 
have learned of the dynamic rather than static na- 
ture of society and would have learned how to at- 
tack current problems. There were certain diffi- 
culties with that program. While ancient history is 
simpler than modern, it has been found too difficult 
for ninth-grade pupils to get all they should have 
for permanent use. Modern European history, espe- 
cially since the World War, is too difficult for 
tenth-grade pupils to grasp if they are to study 
the problems which give that course its chief value. 
Our former experience in Youngstown with a two- 
year European history course, dividing at about 
1648, offered in the tenth and eleventh grades seemed 
to meet the mental development of the students and 
to give opportunity for correlation with problems 
of current events in this and other countries. 

The introduction of economics and sociology into 
our school, together with the adoption of the 6-3-3 
plan, has brought about a radical change. The 
junior high schools insist on giving ancient and 
medieval history to their ninth-grade pupils, with 
the result that it has been entirely abandoned in 
South High School. The entering students elect 
modern European history as they come to us for 
the tenth grade. Economics and sociology may be 
taken in either the junior or senior years. American 
history and civics, which is required for graduation, 
is not permitted to be taken before the senior year. 

A part of a cross-cut analysis of the present 
situation should include any evidence of student 
interest in socio-economic problems during the pe- 
riod of the depression. It has seemed to me that the 
students in my history classes are much more in- 
terested in economic and industrial problems than 
they were during the depression and strike of 1922. 
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At that time the students’ sympathy was all with 
the employing classes. The boys all seemed to expect 
to become expert chemists, metallurgists, or fore- 
men. Now the students seem to be disillusioned by 
the effects of mergers and the depression upon the 
lives of well-known people who had given a life-time 
of service in such positions. 

A study of the class lists of South High School 
over the past ten years shows, if anything, a result 
the opposite of what one would expect. The greatest 
interest in economics as shown by the largest per 
centage of the student body enrolled in economics 
and sociology was in the year 1926. 
fell off in 1927, then remained 


about stationary until 1929 when there was a fur 


The enrollment 


ther decline. During the past four years there has 
increase. Moreover, 


plotted by index numbers, based on 1923-25 as 100, 


been no percentage curves 


show a decline in percentage of students in their 
classes in each of the depression years, 1924, 1927, 
and 1929. ‘The teachers in this department, however, 
tell me that other influences, such as personnel of 
teachers and teacher interest in the subject, have a 
good deal to do with the numbers enrolled. It is 
evident that no particular effort is being made to 
interest students in a large way or any attempt to 
grasp this opportunity to train a body of students 
to support, as future citizens, the ideals and methods 
of the new era such as the New Deal contemplates. 

Before the teaching by social science teachers can 
rise to the present opportunity, there must be a 
fuller realization of professional interest on the part 
of the teachers themselves. Before that can happen, 
there must be a more general recognition of depart 
mental organization in our high schools than at 
present exists. In many high schools one may ques- 
tion whether there are any social-science teachers. 
It is asad commentary on the stability of American 
life and character that after the late war for de 
mocracy, not only business but school organization 
the country over proceeded to develop a greater 
centralization of control. 

Along with this development went a tendency to 
assign teachers to classes according to convenience 
in making schedules, rather than a fitness of the 
teachers to teach certain subjects. Nothing can 
discourage further preparat ion by teachers SO much 
as not to be given a chance to teach what they have 
prepared to teach. If teachers are to have no voice 
in the arrangement of courses, there is little use in 
our mecting in conferences to discuss these prob 
lems. 

In the old days, when high schools were small and 
professional requirements slight, both men and 


women made teaching a stepping stone to something 


better. Few elderly people were found in high 
schools except an occasional principal. Now that 


our high schools have increased until half the youth 
of the land of high school age are enrolled, and high 
professional requirements are imposed by law, the 
teachers have come to have a vested interest and 


teaching has become a life-time profession. If th 


more mature teachers are not to grow stale, dull, 
and ineffective, there must be some incentive pro 


vided by adequate compensation and social recog 


nition and also a greater share in the administra 


g) 
tion of the schools. Some such inducement is needed 
before they will be ready to assume the burden of 
mastering the principles of such a movement as we 
have under consideration, and undertaking the «ai 

duous task of making it a success. There is abundant 


evidence that teachers might be induced to unde 





take this task, but it would mean more work, harde) 


study, and greater responsibilities. Perhaps wi 
should not permit any one to hold a teaching posi 
tion who is not willing to be a perpetual martyr 
Many of our teachers have for years devoted their 
vacations and leisure hours to graduate work foi 
higher degrees or foreign travel and have thrown 


all of this added equipment enthusiastically into 


their work for the communit y, Instead of finding an 
increase in salary or any expression of public ap 
preciation, they have found organized criticisms of 
education with salary cuts and tax delinquencies 
with delinquent salary checks. 
There are signs, however, that teachers and 
school men are interested in such a plan as sug 
gested here. During the past year School and So 
ciety published no less than ten first class articles 
dealing with the importance of the teaching profes 
sion taking a position of leadership toward a new 


social order. Ross Stagner declares that “school 
teachers are, on problems of economics and polities, 
“Teach 
ing the rightness of things as_ they are has been a 
shibboleth of American education,””* Norman Woel 
fel exclaims with regard to the proceedings and ad 


dresses of the N.E.A. in 19838: “If th 


attitude contained therein are really representative 


the most uniformly illiterate class known.” 


ice as and 


of the ranks and file of teachers, as well as of edu 
cational leaders, there is little hope that organized 
public education will play a significant, indepen 


} 


dently conceived cooperative role in the reconstruc 


tion.”’ Woelfel believe B. however, that educal ion may 
perform a valuable service and act to prevent the 


failure of the New Deal, if they will fre 
from “the mental attitude that makes a supreme 


themselves 


virtue out of listening to both sides, forever and 
forever, without ever making a decision.” 

I shall close this discussion by quoting from thx 
Sor ial 
Studies :> “With the growing realization of the 


concluding chapter of Instruction in. the 


bankruptcy of many current concepts in economic, 
political, and social relationships, the implications 
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for the social studies in the secondary schools are 
of tremendous importance, and are indicative of the 
need of a greater measure of responsibility than has 
ever been assumed heretofore.” The author suggests 
three fitting objectives for teaching the social stu- 
dies as in his final sentence he anticipates “greater 
possibilities for the future in terms of the education 
of youth equipped (1) with an increasing and last- 
ing interest in the social studies, (2) a more ade- 
quate understanding of the present social order, 
and (3) a willingness, on the basis of that under- 
standing, to contribute and to share in those essen- 
tial pioneering experiences which look toward the 
possibilities of a better social order.” 

One of the Pilgrim Fathers made this declaration: 
“All great and honorable actions are accompanied 
with great difficulties” and must be “enterprised and 


History Dons 


Wi_uiAmM CHuURC 


overcome with answerable courages.” If the Amer- 
ican people can rise from the slough of selfishness 
and failure to strive for a better era as men have 
striven in the past, if teachers will become leaders 
in such a fight, 


“God send Rome one such other sight, and 


199 


send me there to see! 


*Paper read at the afternoon session of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Cleveland, February 24, 1934. 

* Roosevelt, Franklin D. Looking Forward. New York: 
John Day Co., 1933. 

?Laski, Harold J. “The Roosevelt Experiment,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CLIII (February, 1934). 

* School and Society, XX XIX (January 13, 1934). 

* Progressive Education, X1 (January-February, 1934). 

5 National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 
21; U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1933 


a Straitjacket 


HILL GERRISH 


Marietta College 


If St. Augustine, that reformed and converted 
pagan of mighty intellect, had not written T'he City 
of God and filled a young Spanish monk with zeal 
for defending the new faith, Orosius might not have 
taken Clio to wife and their offspring would not have 
been the jade who inherited only the dominants of 
the father. As 11 
Christian conception of history for countless cen- 
turies and to meet a not untimely death, unwept and 
unsung, in the mid-nineteenth. Gibbon held no traffic 
with her and has prospered in consequence. But 
since Orosius was the Spanish monk in question and 
Augustine his major enthusiasm, the story fell out 
as it did. 


was, the child was to embody the 


In the early fifth century Orosius composed his 
Contra Paganos. Taking his cue from the good 
Bishop of Hippo and like him neglecting the almost 
exclusively political bias of the Greek and Roman 
historians, he conceived of history as falling into 
two classes, political and religious, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, profane and sacred. The “Chronicle” 
of Eusebius may have suggested these two divisions. 
History of the first type could be reliably obtained 
from the Bible, from the first misstep of Adam to 
the Christian era, and from pagan writers as well. 
The intervening centuries down to his own day were 
built up from both pagan and Christian sources 
also. The flourishing of mighty kingdoms and em- 
pires, including the Roman, are reviewed in their 
order. The growth and expansion of the Christian 
Church, the civitas dei, had provided the theme for 
the second classification, as contained in T'he City 


of God. The mesh through which the facts of history 
were strained was so nicely woven that all that be- 
longed to other categories filtered through. 

Thus did Augustine and Orosius set the fashion. 
But zeal and industry were only in their first glow. 
The former whetted his tools, the more skillfully for 
Orosius to gather from the past only horrors un- 
mitigated, wars, pestilences, famines, battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death. He was thus able the more 
impressively to drive home against pagan critics the 
smashing argument that the misfortunes of Visi- 
gothic invasion and current ills of the body politic 
were lilliputian as compared with the brobdingnagi- 
an miseries suffered before Christian worship had 
emptied the pagan temples and brought neglect 
upon their shrines. His industry produced an in- 
tensified search for useful propaganda. He found it 
in the Old ‘Testament record of the four parts or 
divisions of the earth to which had corresponded the 
rise of the Babylonian Kingdom ir the East, the 
Macedonian in the North, the Carthaginian in the 
South, and lastly Rome in the West. These were the 
four great monarchies. Presumably there would be 
no more. After them the brief rule of anti-Christ and 
then the apotheosis of the Christian epic through 
the final victory of the civitas de?! This is certainly 
implied, by Augustine if not by Orosius. 

Through the whole preposterous narrative, Oro- 
sius discerned the hand of providence. God was in his 
heavens through it all, pulling down and building 
up, bringing the mighty conqueror to low estate, ex- 
alting him of low degree, supervising, altering, ma- 
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nipulating. Finally, the necessity for fitting all his 
tory into a single time-plan suggested to him its 
presence in the Bible itself, wherefrom it should be 
extracted and all other calendars and chronologies 
reconciled therewith. Basic and reliable of course 
was the Christian collection, however obscure or 
contradictory it might appear at some points. Thus 
did Orosius beget the Christian Clio, bearing no 
likeness to her mother but the name. 

For a thousand years no better compend of gen 
eral history was available in western Europe. 
Chronicles and Annals came into being, local often 
in their scope and interest, influenced at times by 
the Orosian concept of history, popular in the 
schools but seldom. Bede praised Orosius, while Otto 
of Freising knew him well. Many a monastic serip 
torium contained the Contra Paganos among its 
treasures. Some hundreds of extant manuscripts of 
the work testify to its enduring even if not mag 
nificent qualities. 

Came the fourteenth century with its diversified 
energies, humanism among them. Humanist school 
masters in Italy, with the whole of Quintilian’s In 
stitute of Oratory recovered, gazed back upon the 
educational ideals of ancient Rome. History had 
then been philosophy teaching by example. So to 
Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da Verona it was 
clear that the sons of the despots whom they taught 
should learn that history was the guide to conduct, 
that principles of action, laid down by the moral 
ists, were exemplified in concrete acts of the great 
in the ages that were past. 

The love of the classics vaulted the Alps. To 
Germany it came, to France and Spain. Always the 
same idea of history’s moral value appeared, wher 
ever interest in classical antiquity revived. *T'was 
said, too, that there was a saving grace in thus stu 
dying history, for you derived benefits from the ex 
perience of others at no cost to yourself. Quintilian 
and Cicero had both said th thing. So had 
Polybius before them. A quaint idea, this! 
“History, then, 


gives us the concrete examples of the precepts incul 


SLIT 
Peter Paul Vergerius remarks: 


cated by philosophy. The one shows what 
should do, the other what men have 


in the past, and what practical lessons we 


man 
said and done 
ay draw 
therefrom for the present day.” This was shortly 
before 1400. In France, Budé was soon saying that 
history “excites to courageous and fruitful activity 
the sleeping germs of nobility which lie hidden in 
every sound nature.” To Erasmus, as to the con 
tinental humanists in general, history was an ad 
junct to moral instruction. Vives believed that in 
studying history, characters worthy of commenda 
tion should be chiefly selected. 

The first English humanists display no interest 
in history. Colet does not even mention the subject 


in the foundation statutes for his new school. But 
some of the lesser known and later ones reveal the 
familiar attitude. In the preface to his translation 
of Froissart, John Bourchier remarks: “The most 
profitable thing in this world for the institution of 
the human life is history... . For through its study 
young men gain vast experience of human affairs, be 
trained for governance, be stimulated for high deeds, 
fear of 
acts reprovable ; may, further, by the benefit of 
history all noble, high and virtuous acts be im 
mortal.” Bourchier died in 1533. Some twenty years 


in the field or in the council room, be put in 


later in an anonymous volume we read that histories 
“encourage noble hearts to read their doings by 
which they may be moved to do worthy deeds and 
avoid the contrary.” 

From Henry VIII to Elizabeth a group of schol 
arly translators were putting the Greek and Latin 
classics, histories included, into E:nglish dress. 
Deeply impre ssive, touching too, is it to hear some 
of them speak out their very hearts in dedicatory 
“Chis fly 


through the manifold examples, both good and evil 


epistles and poems. Here is an instance: 


contained in Histories, all sorts of people may at 
tain by them, to more knowledge in short space, than 
otherwise they might in all their lives, if the same 
were much longer than the common age of man.” 
Another: “For as Master Philip de Commines say 
eth wisely in his history, men do see more in one only 
book, within three months, than twenty men living 


s 


in course one after another, can see with the eye. 
The moral value of histories is similarly emphasized 
in the following: “In them there be precedents for 
all cases that may happen, in following the good, in 
eschewing the evil, in avoiding the inconveniences, 
and in forseeing mischiefs.”” But none of the fore 

going can equal an excerpt from a dedicatory epis 
tle to the Duke of Northumberland, dated 15538, for 
naive assurance or simple faith in an educational 
principle. Says the writer: “The shortness of a 
man’s life, shortened besides by so many casualties, 
is the cause that men be taken away before they can 
get such an actual experience as may make them 
perfect, and commonly become rotten, before they 


But by this 


kind of learning, in youth a man is become aged, he 


can attain to a ripeness in knowledge. 


hath knowledge without experience, he is wise befor« 


it is looked for, he is become a counsellor the first 


hour, and a man of war the first day.” 

Through all this there rings the ancient dictum 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that history is phi 
losophy teaching by example. But there is surely 
something more. “There the virtues and vices of men 
do appear how by their good doings they flourished 
and by their evil acts they decayed.” Another trans 
idea: “What can be a 


greater encouragement to virtue than to see men 


— 


lator expresses the same 
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raised from low and base degree unto high estate and 
honor? ... On the contrary part, what can be a 
greater dehortation from vice, than to have laid be- 
fore one’s eyes not only the heinousness and enor- 
mity of the offense, but also miseries, calamities, 
shames and punishments werthily ensuing upon the 
same?” Virtue is inevitably rewarded; vice is cer 
tain to be punished. “God’s in his heavens; all’s 
right with the world.” The Christian conception of 
history is beginning to merge with the pagan classi 
cal as revived by the devotees of the new learning. 

Further amalgamation is clearly seen in the em 
phasis by some of these same translators upon the 
strange, the terrifying, the unusual as the proper 
stuff from which history is made. “So many of our 
own and barbarous cities destroved, besides earth 
quakes and plagues, the lives also of princes and 
and ineredible!” Still another 
feature of the Orosian concept is in process of com 
ideal, when Andrew Mel- 
ville was establishing at Glasgow in the 1570s the 
first formal course in history in Great Britain, and 
was teaching the students at that university from a 


tyrants so 


strange 


bination with humanist 


volume on the four monarchies by Sleidan. In a 
word, the profoundly Christian bias of English hu 
manists during the sixteenth century brought into 
conjunction a pagan classical conception of history 
and the Christian pattern formulated by Augustine 
fifth. 


seventeenth century the process of 


and Orosius in the 
During th 
producing a chemical compound of the two elements 
With obstinate old Tom Hearne in 
the early eighteenth century the fusion is complete. 
Shall we not pern 
“Ecclesiastical History informs us of what has 
happened in the State of Religion. Civil History 
gives an Account of Occurences in the Civil State. 
This Division is founded upon the admirable The 
ology of Saint Austin, in his Method of dividing the 
Holy Books and all the History of the Church. ... 
rhe re is i very conside rable error crept into 


is continuing 


ut him to speak for himself ! 


Chronology and History which relates to the plac 
ing of the Four Monarchies, for they are commonly 
thought to have succeeded each other immediately.” 
He quotes Bodin with approval in refuting this er 
ror and also states emphatically that Nebuchad 
nezar’s dream did not foretell them. “By all that has 
been observed, we may collect that those who lay 
ions of the Four Monarchies for a 
Ground of Universal History may build upon a 
deceitful 
muse of history turns in flight when faced by the 
wuuthority and tradition! “Notwith 


standing what has been said, we must confess this 


down the Suecess 
foundation.” But observe how the pale 
adversaries of 
Doctrine of Bodinus is not entirely to be submitted 


to. The Many Learned Men, and Orthodox Com 


mentators that have agreed in the exact Succession 


of these Four Monarchies and declared them to be 
the Interpretation of the Visions of Nebuchodon- 
osor Daniel and Zachary, are too great Authorities 
to be sacrificed to the private opinion of one Man. 
So that although other Kingdoms and States did 
indeed flourish during the Times of the three first 
Empires, such as the Aegyptians, Cicyonians, Spar- 
tans, Aethiopians and perhaps Chinese, yet these 
being in their Times the principal, most extensive 
and most flourishing empires of the World, may 
very well by way of Excellence be styled the Four 
successive Monarchies of the Earth... . 

“Tf a wicked Prince flourishes in the World, and is 
by God permitted to Tyranize over his People, this 
ought to be considered a Judgment of God Al- 
mighty upon that Nation. ... Although God may 
make a vicious Prince the Instrument of his Ven- 
geance upon a sinful People, and permit him to En- 
joy the Exercise of that Power for a Time; yet to 
avoid making the Vice seem lovely, after the intended 
Execution is over, he seldom fails to Humble the 
Pride of such Tyrants, and bring them, even in this 
World, to some remarkable and grievous Punish- 
ment... « 

“Chronological Tables figurate to us the series 
and concatenations of Times: We see there, at once, 
the Rise of Great Monarchies, the Progress they 
make by impetuous Conquests, and afterwards how 
they are canton’d and dismembered, and finally 
dwindle away and disappear, to make Room for 
others that succeed ’em.... 

“Tt is very difficult to compute the Chronology of 
the Bible exactly, by reason that in the Succession 
of the Judges of the People of God, and the Kings 
of Juda and Israel, the Scriptures make no dif- 
ference between a growing and a compleat Year. ... 
Therefore, in Matters of Chronology, we must of 
necessity be satisfied with Conjectures and Prob- 
abilities upon a thousand Occasions. .. . 

“The Learned and Thoughtful Part of Mankind 
do in nothing more agree than in this one Maxim, 
That Moral Philosophy and History are the two 
parts of Knowledge which in a more eminent Degree 
respect the Common Good and Convenience of Man- 
kind. The former giving us Precepts, and the latter 
showing us the Practise of those Great and Noble 
Actions, that not only perpetuate our Names here 
but carry us, indeed, to an Immortal State of Bless- 
edness Hereafter: ... can envthing, next the Pre- 
cepts of our most Holy Religion, better Form our 
Minds for Great and Noble Performances, than 
the Study of this Science? T mean History.” 

The strait jacket is now finished. When it emerged 
from the workshop of Orosius in the fifth century, it 
had confined history to two categories only, the re- 
ligious and the political. It had restricted the narra- 
tive to events of dramatic and conspicuous types. 
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It had arbitrarily divided political history into the 
records of the four great monarchies. It had 
adopted the principle that God ordered human af- 
fairs like a mighty chess player. It derived from the 
Bible alone the time plan or chronological sequence 
of events into which all human action, profane or 
sacred, must be fitted. It urged a safe reliance upon 
tradition and authority. 

Humanism in Italy looked backwards over a mil- 
lenium and a half, and adopted the classical pagan 
dictum that history was philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. English humanism combined Christian and 
classical conceptions, adding to the structure the 
finishing touch of irrationality by the assertion that 
history showed the sure reward of virtue and the 
equally certain punishment of sin. 

The unsympathetic temperament of a Thomas 
Hearne could not be expected to waste a sigh over 
Clio’s plight. Neither Bolingbroke nor Voltaire 
made large progress in removing the shackles. That 
was to be delayed till after the mid-nineteenth cen 
tury. This last chapter in the story is doubtless 
reasonably familiar to us all. 

Humanitarian political philosophy during the 
eighteenth century began to stress the rights of the 
average man. Political and civil liberty were among 
the In both the American and French 
Revolutions attention was directed to the part being 
played in the unfolding of events by great 
of the hitherto neglected third estate. The begin- 
nings of the labor movement in England and agi- 
tation for Parliamentary 
servable in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen 
tury, were part of the trend. The mesh 
through which historical facts had been strained for 
some fifteen centuries had got to be so reconstructed 
that social, economic, and industrial affairs would 
now be caught. 

The labors of Sir Charles Lyell in demonstrating 
the antiquity of the earth and man’s considerable 
sojourn thereon played hob with Archbishop Ush- 
er’s seventeenth century chronology, by which the 
Lord had been seen commencing his special creation 
of the world in 4004 3.c., on Friday morning, Oc 
tober 28. Was it at ie A.M. that the Creator had 
begun his task? Kulturgeschichte was soon making 
plain the variety and diversity of man’s interests 


watchwords. 


masses 


reform, social forces ob 


Same 


Dr. Gooch writes of “The Terror in Germany’”’ for 
the August Contemporary Review. He holds that the 
Nazis have no friends beyond their frontiers, and that 
the prestige of Hitler among his own people has waned 
rapidly since the 


June massacres. 


and activities and suggesting the by-no-means re 
mote possibility that a history of fans and their 
employment through feminine wiles might on occa 
sion be more important to the historian than full 
knowledge regarding the four monarchies or the 
Council of Chalcedon. With Darwin’s publica 
the Origin of Species 1859, 
netic history could soon begin its progress toward 
complete twentieth century recognition. Finally, 
and through it all, the figure of God as the mighty 

chess player faded into obscurity, while the 
of the historian to point to authentic evidence of t the 


tion of 


evolutionary or ge 


abil ity 


devil’s handiwork was asserted with decreasing con 
fidence. 

hich had 
constrained the muse of history has been so 
a’dying as the English Christian humanist idea that 
moral values derived from historical] 


No one part of the mechanical device w 


long 


studies will aid 
, and this be 
cause the former provides its blessed rewards, while 


in the final triumph of virtue over vic« 


the wages of sin is death. Said a distinguished pro 
fessor recently to a group of educators, “Crime is 
due, not to a faulty administration of the law so 
much 


principle. ... 


as to a breakdown in the teaching of moral 
How implant abiding faith in abstract 
eternal verities in young minds? I know of no way 
so effective and so powerful as bringing children into 
contact with the lives of those who have most nobly 
exemplified by their living and by their 
these abiding principles, and letting such heroes win 


Let school chil 


teaching 


their loyalty and their imagination. 


dren be told of the exploits of David Livingstone 
or read of the stirring life of Wilfred Grenfell, and 


their imaginations will at once begin to build their 
characters in constructive ways.” A pleasing fic 
tion! 

We are at least permitted today to see what the 
historic past really has been. Clio’s shackles are 
struck off and the strait jacket relegated to th 
pile. shall 


tempt to discover what values historical study may 


Is it too much to hope that soon we 


have for those who seek a reconstructed social order, 
Had 


history not been crushed into a straitjacket for fif 


wherein the welfare of all men is safeguarded? 


teen centuries, mayhap a Marsiglio of Padua, a 
Milton, or a Hearne, 
centuries earlier 


would have directed attention 


to this vital problem. 


Shige 
July 
that Chinese recognition of the Japanese status in Man 


Man 


An interesting corrolary to this article is M 


mitsu’s statement in 7'he Far Eastern Review for 


churia is the only permanent solution of the 
churian problem. 
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Social Studies Libraries and Laboratories 
and their Use 1n the Junior High 
Schools of Pasadena California 


J.O. MeCurntric 


Washington High School, Pasadena, California 


In order to properly understand the reason for 
the classroom library set-up as used in the Pasa- 
dena junior high-schools’ social-studies work, it is 
essential to understand the method that is used in 
setting up the courses of study and spheres of work. 

Our classes are divided according to semesters 
in the various grade levels. For example, the first 
semester class of the 7th grade is known as 7-1, the 
second semester as 7-2, ete. 

Under the supervision of nationally recognized 
curriculum advisers, courses of study have been for 
mulated for each of these semester grade levels, with 
all fitting into central developmental threads over 
the junior high school period. These courses are 
organized around particular threads of develop- 
ment, rather than any particular textbook. In other 
words, the courses are formulated and then ma- 
terials provided which will best cover these topics. 

In California, free textbooks are provided in the 
junior high schools. Obviously, if each student in a 
particular grade level is provided with a textbook 
for his own particular use, a very large number of 
books is involved, and it is equally obvious that each 
must use the same text. Therefore the following 
method has been deve loped, in order to provide the 
richness so much desired for better teaching: 

For each gf! ad l vel, a certain room is specified. 
Then the classes for this grade level (let us use 7-1 
for our example) are assigned to this room. This 
means that throughout the day the 7-1 classes come 
to this room. Instead of providing a single text for 
each of these students, the room is provided with 
appropriate shelves and is equipped with a library 
suited to the work of this grade level. No single set 
of books in use need be larger in number than the 
largest class coming into the room; and often half 
this number is sufficient, due to the fact that some 
students will be using one book while others will be 
using a different one. In some instances where the 
use 1s not so great, a proportionately smaller num- 
be r will be provided. 


If, for example, we have six classes coming to the 
room, with a total of 200 students, a text for each 
would mean 200 copies of one book. With the class- 
room library, the same number of books would pro- 
vide several sets or partial sets of different books, 
making possible a richness and variety not other- 
wise available. Each group of pupils makes use of 
these materials, as would anyone surrounded by 
shelves of different books. 

In order to make possible use of these materials 
at times other than during the class periods, all 
books have been equipped with pockets and cards 
for checking out. In each of our social-studies rooms 
we are assisted by dependable students, two to each 
room, who handle the checking out of books and 
their return. These students are excused from their 
last period class two minutes before the dismissal 
bell and go at once to their posts in order to be on 
hand before requests for books are made for over- 
night use. Then they are on hand the following 
morning some five minutes before other students are 
permitted to enter the building and receive the books 
as they are returned, ready for use during the day. 

Since the normal period of time for permitting 
students to enter the building is ten minutes before 
the first period starts, the student helpers spend, 
on an average, fifteen minutes each morning in 
checking in books which have been taken out the 
previous afternoon. A similar amount of time for 
checking out books in the afternoons has been found 
ample. 


Usinc THE MATERIALS 


To get the best possible results from our ma- 
terials necessitates quite a great deal of care in the 
making of assignments. Our courses of study are 
formulated from the problem viewpoint, with quite 
a varied and rich assortment of suggested reading 
material and possible projects available for indi- 
vidual study in addition to the fundamental refer- 
ences considered the minimum. The basic material 
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is usually contained in the regular sets of books lo- 
cated in the classroom. Sometimes an assignment 
will be found in one basic reference, at other times 
several will be used for the assignment. Pupils easily 
become trained to go without confusion to the class- 
room shelves and get whatever reference is needed, 
returning at the same time whatever book they have 
previously been using. At a warning bell which 
sounds at two minutes before the final bell, the in- 
dividuals sitting in the rear seat of each row of 
chairs collect the books for the row, returning them 
to the proper shelves, at the same time checking to 
see if the total number of each kind tallies with a 
convenient list posted on the shelves. Of necessity, 
the teacher must maintain careful supervision, but 
the greater breadth of possible results is abundantly 
worth whatever trouble is experienced. 

The amount of available pamphlet material de- 
pends on the initiative of each teacher and the cen- 
tral library supply. In some of the junior high 
schools a quite complete list of pamphlets has been 
built up, with appropriate covers, pockets and 
cards, and these may be used the classroom in 
the same manner as are other books from the cen- 
tral library. Remarkable freedom has been devel- 
oped in such use of central library pamphlets and 
books. Whenever individual books relating to the 
topic being studied are wished by the classroom 
teacher, these are checked to the classroom and put 
on the shelves there during such time as the course 
of study or the nature of the work requires. At the 
end of the active period of use, these copies are re- 
turned to the central library. Thus it may be seen 
that the materials available in the building are given 
the widest possible use. Used in this manner, a cita- 
tion to a supplementary book becomes something 
more than a random chance; it becomes a reference 
to a source which is immediately available at the 
time and place it is needed. Since the policy is to 
use at least one-half of the classroom time for study 
purposes, it may be seen that the most closely super- 
vised directions may be made and followed up. 

In making these assignments, some of the teach- 
ers make use of a mimeographed sheet with essen- 
tial topic problems, basic references, suggested sup- 
plementary references and projects, etc., indicated 
on the assignment sheet. This may be used in a 
flexible manner, and is entirely voluntary with each 
teacher as to whether such use shall be made and 
if so, to what extent. There is no stereotyped re- 
quirement as to such use. 

In the ninth and tenth years, each student has a 
full period for study scheduled. It has been a part 
of the policy of the school administrators to assign 
in many instances social-studies teachers as the 
teachers in charge. This has the effect of making 

yailable a competent individual to aid any stu- 


dents of social studies who need such help during 
their study period. 


MAGAZINES 


The handling of magazines has not been entirely 
satisfactory. To date, these have been kept in the 
central library for then 
little else has been done, except where binding is 
done. However, planning is being done in at least 
one of the junior high schools to make these maga 
zines fill a more complete function. If possible, 
will be attempted to put some sort of suitable cover 
on the magazines, properly identify each copy, and 
then assign each magazine 


two or three issues, and 


to the grade level class 
room where that particular magazine may be used 
to the best advantage. It would then become a rather 
permanent part of the equipment of this room, much 
in the same manner as is the basic library for that 
room or grade level. Anyone at any time wishing to 


make use of one of these magazines would go to this 
particular room in order to use or check it out. This 


ple in has not yet been used, but considerable thought 
is being given to it, and it is hoped that a thorough 
trial may be made in the near future. 


Bupcet ALLOWANCES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES, 
CLASSROOM 


BOTH 


AND CENTRAL LIBRARY 


When the present plan of organization was in 
arose the 
necessity for an initial outlay which would not after 
wards be duplicated Replacements 
however, and as the basic textbooks 
are adopted for a period of four years there is a 
recurring outlay for any subsequent adoptions. In 


stalled several years ago, naturally there 


as to amount. 
are necessary, 


the event of the adoption of a different book, when 
in the case of an adoption running out, the out 


dated book is still available for reference use if its 
physical condition and the nature of the material 
contained in it make such use desirable. This fact 
accounts in several instances for a greater distri 
bution of kinds of books for classroom use than 
otherwise would be the case. 

Using the figures for the last five years for one 
of our representative Pasadena junior high schools, 
the budget figures are approximately 

1. For the social-studies material for the central 
library, a yearly average of $192.00. This is the 
last five years, which means two years of what sie 
be called pre-depression expe nditure, thre 
years of depression expenditure. 

2. For the expenditure for all classroom books 
for all social stuiies 
tories), the five year 
$400.00, or an average of about $65.00 or 
per room per year. 
necessary in the equipping of all six rooms when 
the plan was first put into effect. 


as follows: 


and 


rooms (normally six labora 
average is approximately 
$70.00 
This includes the initial outlay 
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REPRESENTATIVE EQUIPMENT FoR Eacun Grape Levert Room 
Before giving 


the or of these rooms, it is impor- 
tant to note that 


| classroom laboratories, sets of books 


which are not in use (for periods of time as long as several 
weeks) are returned to the central library stacks until 
needed; therefore, all the books submitted below are rarely 
found in a classroom laboratory at any one time. 

l. For the 7 grade level. 

This half-vear of work deals very largely with events 
leading up to the covery, exploration, and settlement of 
America by Europeans, and the early life and development 
of the colonies. The basic books used, with approximate num- 


bers of each title, are: 


Beard and Bagley, History of the United States (a 


carry over fron PREVIOUS GGOPUON) os ccsciecsas 40 
Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, America in the Making 

EE iad aid aiece hn sno-aew ath SRNR Eid ee Oe Ce oe oe rene 5 
Jenks and Smith, We and Our Government ............ 10 
Rugg, History ( imerican Civilization .........ccec. 10 
Rugg, History of American Government and ( ‘ulture <s 2 
Tryon and Lingley, Story of Our Nation (a carry over 

from a previous adoption)....... She eek nielaoe aca ae eee 
Vollintine, The M king of America... fe el ae aera Gas 
West and West, Our Country .... 5 ktaearibudke lone ceive ae at atet ae 


Individ ve , 
wlividual copies which go into the 
central library duri 
such titles as the f 


E irle, Home Life in ¢ olonial Days 

Faris, Real Stories From Our History 

M« Elroy, Work Play in Colonial Days 
Southworth, Builders « f Our Country 


classroom from the 
g aj propriate periods of study include 
owing representatives: 


Tappan, Letter | Colonial Children 

2. For the 7-2 grade level. 

This half-year rk deals primarily with further de- 
velopment and west rd expansion territorially of the Ameri- 


can people. The b Si¢ 
Bolton and Ad 


books, with approximate numbers, are: 


‘a ifornia’s 


, Story ee fe oa 20 
Hunt, California the Golden ....... ee oe oe ; . ww 
Rugg, History o {merican Civilization .... .. 40 
te r, History of ] an Gor ernment paar ( nltere — 

Vollint ine, The Making of America .............ccuueee 20 
West and West, Our Country ........ccccccccncccec 20 


Individual copies from the central library which are trans- 
ferred to the classroom at appropriate times are of the type 
of the ntative titles: ; 
Hebard, Pathbreakers 
Holland, Historic A 
Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce 
Johnson, Highwa: nd Byways of California 
Meeker, Ox-Team Days on the Ore gon Trail 


following repress 


From Ocean to Ocean 


ventures 


3. For the 8-1 


This half-year of work be 


grade level. 


gins a phase of study which is 
primarily concerned with the industrial development of the 
United States, and its effects on the lives and actions of the 
people, as the 7th year primarily was a stucy of the United 
States during its development as a fundamentally agricul- 
tural nation. The basic books used here, with approximate 
numbers of each ec py, are: 


] Y P ’ . 9° 
llen, Cotton and Other Useful Fibers (a carry over from 
PCD DEMON) 6 as occa cw eaeens teen bas tae bene 35 
Allen, Our Cereal Grains (a carry over from a previous 


adoption ) CHOC CHESEE OHA ESOS SOS SOHKLORSOE OHO SEES DOD E ORES 35 
Allen, The United States (a 


adoption) i Ghin ite RR OSS 4k NS Oe ae ee 40 
Huntington and Cushing, Modern Business Geography 40 
Packard and Sinnott, Nations as Neighbors ........... 40 
Rugg, Introduction to American Civilization ........... 40 

Individual copies representative of those transferred from 


the central library 
the following: 


to the classroom shelves when desired are 


Bachman, Great Inventors and Their Inventions 
Crissey, The Story of Foods 

Earle, Stagecoach and Tavern Days 

Holland, Historic Railroads 

Rocheleau, Great American Industries 


4. For the 8-2 grade level. 

This semester of work develops the story of industrial 
United States largely since the Civil War, the growth and 
effects of Big Business on domestic and foreign affairs, and 
our growing interdependence with other nations. Basie books, 
with approximate numbers of each copy, are: 


Huntington and Cushing, Modern Business Geography 40 
Packard and Sinnott, Nations as Neighbors............ 40 


Rugg, Changing Civilizations in the Modern World ...... 40 
Rugg, Histor y of American Civilization .... eee, 
West and West, Our Country..........-.. ‘cnn Ve ane 


Individual copies representative of those transferred from 
the central library to the classroom are: 
Bowman, The New World 
Franck, Harry, Vagabonding Down the Andes 
Marshall, Readings in the Story of Human Progress 
Morgan, Our Presidents 
tedfield, Dependent Ame rica 


5. For the 9-1 grade level 

In this year is begun the study of community life and 
institutions, with more reference to the responsibility of the 
good citizen in the community. Basic books used, with ap- 
proximate numbers of each copy, are: 


Arnold, Problems in American Life ..... 40 
Ashley, Practice in Citizenship (a carry over ‘from another 
SOURCE): 20 dcna dees chadeeeSesrioskeeeeeen sxaseenwene 40 
Davis, Guidance For Youth .............+. si tae bore le ~so ae 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Occupations (a carry over 
from a previous adoption) ............++. Oe 
Hill, Community Life and Civic Problems (a carry over 
from a previous adoption) ..........6.s eee eeeeeeeees 40 
Hill, Community and Vocational Civics .......666-0005: 25 
King and Barnard, Our Community ~~ ry ee 10 
Lyon, Making a Living ......2ccescccsscsssccnsceves 35 
‘ hillips-Ne wlon, The New Social Civics ............+4+: 10 
Precio: FORE acoct os cx asosbeecavesseseeeae 20 


Individual copies representative of those transferred from 
the central library to the classroom on occasion are: 
Lyman and Hill, Literature and Life 
Reports of City Departments 
Riis, How the Other Half Lives 
Rugg, Town and City Life 
Towne, Social Problems 


6. For the 9-2 grade level. 
with the eco- 
study of the 


This semester of work deals more directly 
nomic and vocational life of the nation, and the 


relation of the individual to a vocational choice. The basic 
books, with approximate numbers of each copy, are: 

Arnold, Problems in American Life ..............200005 40 
Carver and Adams, Our Economic Life .......-........ 20 
Dawie, Greenest FOr TOUE oon cc ccs cacdcrasaven 20 


Giles, Vocational Civics (a carry over from a previous 


RADIO nein sis vib chew a anise ob ew eceien sca ee ee Raeenes 40 
Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer, Occupations (a carry over 
FTOM: B PYEVIOUS ADOPTION) 2 owe ccc cccseccsercvesse 40 
Hill, Community Life and Civic Problems (a carry over 
from a previous adoption) .....6.csscosecesoessess 40 
Hill, Community and Vocational Civics 5a dbo at dele ee 25 
Hughes, Textbook in Citizensehip ..............00+00+0. BD 
Fe ES See eerery reer ieee ee 35 
Lyon and Butle r, V ocational Readings ee Pee 30 


Marshall, Readings iw the Story of Human Progress.... 36 
Prete. FO Sacer acs cub 0bs Cease kee bs hace ae 20 


Individual copies representative of those books trans- 
ferred from the central library to the classroom on need are: 
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Beard and Smith, The Future Comes 
Chase and Schlink, Your Money’s Worth 
Flynn, Graft in Business 
Lynd, Middletown 
Wiese and Reticker, The Modern Worker 
7. For the 10th Year. 
This year at present constitutes two elective semesters 
of World History. Although not at present in process of be- 


ing worked out, this year of work will probably be greatly 
revised in the future. The present basic books, with approxi 
mate numbers of each copy, are: 


Ashley, European Civilization (a carry over) .......... 40 
Ashley, Modern European Civilization (a carry over) .. 40 
Elson, Modern Times and The Living Past (a carry over) 40 
Pasadena, City Schools, World History Syllabus ........ 30 
Webster, History of ne ee 20 


Slang, Slogan and Song in 
American Politics 


CarRL SCHERF 
Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Montana 


While a word or a phrase, a “wise crack,” a car- 
toon, a slip of the tongue, an unwise “break,” a flip- 
pant remark, may not make history in the sense 
that the course of the stars may be changed by it, 
and while no one would contend that all historical 
change has been thus effected, it is surprising how 
many times a “close shave” is either avoided or a 
step is taken as the result of such an incident. 

The emotional is quite as important as the rea- 
sonable in history. While the average American 
would deny that we as a people are highly emotional 
in our political behavior, the fact remains that 
Theodore Roosevelt was right when he said, “We 
are a queer, emotional, hysterical people on occa- 
sion.” 

If man were a reasoning or even a reasonable 
animal, the effect of slang, catch phrases, slogans, 
“wise cracks,” songs, and cartoons would not be 
so determining in making political, social or eco- 
nomic decisions. Almost any word or phrase may 
become the rallying cry or the battle cry. The word 
slogan comes from Scotch Gaelic, 
sluagh, meaning army, and gairn meaning call or 
calling, i.e. an army cry. 


two words: 


During the past few years we have listed some 
twelve hundred cases of slang, slogans, songs, and 
sartoons used more or less effectively in our politics, 
foreign relations, wars, teaching, business relations, 
and social life. The list is by no means complete. 
Yet the further we go in the matter the more con- 
vinced we are that actions have been much affected 
by these emotional stirs created by their use. We 
Americans like to to be wise to.”? We 
want ideas in a “nut shell.”? We want to take things 
in at a glance. Catch phrases, cartoons and songs 


“catch on,” 


are good vehicles for putting ideas “across,” espe- 

cially if their perusal creates an emotional stir. 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” probably 

elected Cleveland rather than Blaine. When the Rev. 


Samuel D. Burchard used it he probably rolled it 
around on his tongue as a choice morsel to hand 
that audience of Teetotalers, Protestants, and 
Unionists. But when it became known, the effect was 
dynamite to Blaine’s cause. The course of the stars 
or even the course of the United States was prob- 
ably not altered very much by this matter; and yet 
who can say what would have happened if Blaine 
instead of Cleveland had been elected. Take the 
matter of “spoils” vs. Civil Service Reform, as an 
illustration: might the election of Blaine have en- 
hanced the belated house-claiming in the Republican 
party? 
Wise Crackers 

In contrast to the “slip of the tongue” that puts 
friends “tin a hole” is the “wise crack” that elates 
them. The wise cracker did not arrive in American 
politics with the advent of Jimmy Walker. He ap 
peared much earlier. In fact he seems, like the poor, 
to have been with us always. 

One would hardly think of Franklin as the Jimmy 
Walker of his day, but if the versatile Jimmy has 
anything an old Ben in the way of a witty answer 
turning away wrath, we have not found it. Read 
your copy of Poor Richard or the Autobiography 
and have a good laugh. 


AND Tennis CABINETS 

The kitchen cabinet of Jackson, the tennis cab- 
inet of Roosevelt, Hoover’s “second men,” powers 
behind the throne, are an old story. The men with 
whom executives drink and play cards, the women 
and mistresses with whom the bosses play, do not 
often hold political office; but they frequently have 
tremendous political power. Spoils, legislation, ex- 


KirCHEN 


ecutive favoritism, immunity from prosecution grow 
out of these activities. The “Little Green House on 
K Street” is not a modern innovation. History is 
full of little green houses from A to Z street. 
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Tue Boss 


The meaning of the term “boss” in politics is 
quite literal. Thurlow Weed of New York invented 
the Civil War, but the 
than the United States. It is 
But in its mod- 
ern aspects it applies particularly to relations be- 


the modern system before 
older 


as old as history 


system is really 
and government. 
tween corporations and government. The corpora- 
tion makes contributions to one or both political 
parties; and, in the words of Vare, expects to get 
returns for its “investment.” 

To keep themselves in office, many public servants 
sell their services in advance. The procedure is much 


more effective if there is a boss in control for he 
eliminates competition among the bidders for favor. 

have here at least the quality of coherence. 
Hence the bitter feeling toward “Independents,” 


“Mugwumps,” “Insurgents,” and “Sons of the Wild 
Jackass from the West.” 


The vot ers follow 
warded bot h bef fore 


the “boss” hoping to be re- 
and after elections. The city 
bills of the poor, gets his 
constituents out of jail, invites thousands to picnics, 


boss pays the coal 
gets playgrounds for the children of the poor, shows 
favoritism to shop-keepers, bootleggers and gam- 
blers; the state boss pays the debts of his followers, 
throws business their way, sees that they get the 
kind of legislation they want, and do not get the 


kind they do not want, even sends them to the legis- 


lature and has them appointed as judges of the 
courts. Like the baron of the Middle Ages his influ- 


ence wae from the 
he is 


top to the bottom. In a sense 
the state. 

an unmixed evil, however. Tweed 
Croker had a bulldog 
Quay liked books. Tom Platt 


’ They all got things done, some 


It is not entirely 
was personally abstemious. 
force of charac ter. 
was an “easy boss.’ 
of them aad things. W hen governor and legislature 
are at loggerheads, the boss steps in and establishes 
is likely to © one and control the 
other, hence his power to accomplish results, good 
as well as bad. Individual bribery is not tolerated 
and the “racket” is so well organized that the po- 
litical band wagon at least has a road map for its 
guidance. 


harmony. He own” 


Tue SLOGANS OF THE JINGO 


That we are not a nation of chauvinists is not 
the fault of the American history textbooks used 
in our schools. We filled them with: “Don’t give up 
“Ton’t give up the fort,” “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours,” “Fifty-four forty or 
fight,’ “Remember the Alamo, Goliad and Tam- 
> and “Remember the Maine.” I remember how 
as school boys during the Spanish-American War 
we used to add a line and shout, “Remember the 
Maine, To Hel) with Spain!” The list of such slo- 


the ship,” 


pico’ 


gans is as long as your arm. More recently we have 
added **America first” 
implications. 

Perry’s dispatch to General Harrison, “Dear 
General: We have met the enemy, and they are ours. 
Two ships, two briggs, one schooner and one sloop” 
in its terseness reminds one of “Off again, on again, 
Finnegan.” 

“Pike’s Peak or bust” is one of many slogans that 
portray the American spirit of “Excelsior.” We 
are a nation of “Go-getters.” Roosevelt’s “Stick- 
to-it-iveness” expresses one of our national ambi- 
tions. Franklin’s philosophy is full of slogans con- 
veying the same idea. Perseverance in spite of ad- 
versity is taught to us from the cradle to the grave, 
and largely through slang and slogans, even songs. 
The dogged determination to sail on Pinta, Nina 
and Santa Maria or pre airie schooner probably 
marks American enterprise, picturesque and prac- 
tical too. The gold seckers of the east slopes of the 
Rockies were but the forerunners of the Americans 
who have ever been anxious to “try their darndest” 
to get there and to get theirs. Even the modern 
youth who deals in terms like, “I am going to get 
mine while the getting is good” and “I don’t care 
how I get it, I am going to get it,” is but a type 
common to all stages of American history. 


which has many emotional 


Hicu Morauitry 
The American belief in the perfectibility of man- 
kind, has found many expressions that stir his 
righteousness. Wilson once said “The tendency to 
be ‘practical’ will not conquer the tendency to be 
moral.” The phrase is too long to become popular 
but it is often used nevertheless. 

“T had rather be right than be president,” uttered 
by Clay, who, like Bryan, tried three times unsuc- 
cessfully, makes us all feel virtuous. Except pos- 
sibly the wit who said, “Well we let him be right.” 
“The higher law’’—to some who might connect this 
phrase with domestic relations and the right of a 
jealous husband to take the law into his own hands 
and go out and shoot wife or rival, it may appear 
strange that the phrase has often been used in po- 
litical discussion. Seward used it in 1850 when he 
stingingly repudiated all “comprises.” He referred 
to the Constitution and said he respected it, but 
that there was a “higher law” than the Constitution. 
Here again a wit has disturbed the seriousness of the 
occasion by remarking “What is the 
among friends?” 


Constitution 


Tue Furr Dixner Pair 


Appealing to men’s stomachs is as old as polit- 
ical history, or older. Wives use it as well as states- 
men. For some reason many people attribute the 
expression “The full dinner pail” to Theodore 
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Roosevelt. As a matter of fact the greatest use of 
the phrase occured in the two McKinley campaigns 
in connection with the tariff arguments. Its variants 
have been common in every campaign, including 
those from Henry Clay to Herbert Hoover. The 
Hoover variants were “A chicken in the pot” and 
“A garage in every back yard,” the assumption be 
ing that there would be a ear in the gar: age. 

The full dinner pail was much in evidence in the 
Polk-Clay political fight. Here is a toast from the 
friends of Henry Clay: 

“Here’s health to the 
Here’s good luck to the plow and the loom! 
Him who will not join in support of our cause 
May light dinners and ill-luck illume!” 


That than the 
posted on the doors of certain factories during tix 
Harrison-Cleveland campaign—If Cleve- 
land is elected on Tuesday this factory will close on 


Wednesday.” 


workingman’s friends! 


was a little more subtle notice 


Grove r 


Tue Tarirr 


The term “protective tariff” has a nice consoling 
sound and has an especial appeal if coupled with 
“pauper labor of Europe.” The 
use of the term 


reference to the 
Democrats are unfortunate in their 
“competitive tariff” which suggests to many com- 
petition with this dreadful pauper labor of Europe, 
but actually means a tariff that “considers the dif- 
ference in cost of production here and abroad,” a 
phrase that the elder La Follette liked to use. A 
“monopolistic tariff” nobody wants and even if the 
tariff wall reaches to heaven its friends would not ad- 
mit any such definition. They and everyone else h: va 
it quite as much as an ” “Free trade” 


most means that “The foreigner gets our we Be 


“embar go. 


which of course no “true American” wants, only 
the English could wish for such an outcome. “Re- 


taliation” 
the tariff and to hear 
tariffs talk about it one would that it is 
a crime for any other nation to put a tariff upon 
American goods. A “tariff for agg Sl 
unpopular to the masses, may be the very 
revenue has a sound distasteful because of its asso 
ciation with taxation, a term not popular with any 
people, especially Americans. They fought a war 
once over the proposition that those who were taxed 
Today they might be 
they could but 


is bandied about by friends and foes of 
friends of high 


some of the 
assume 


seems to be 
word 


should have representation. 
willing to forego representation if 
escape taxation. 


AND FINANCI 


Money 


Our banks and our currency have been the sub 
ject of almost continuous political struggle from 
the days of Hamilton, Andrew Mellon, and Mills, 
to the present time—and always accompanied by 


emotionalism and hysteria. 
sentiment in business,” 


We say 
but there certainly is plent 

of emotion. Since only a handful of people in the 
world know anything about this subject, it is not 
surprising that most of us take 
rather than thinking. “Good 
money,” “hard money,” “an honest 
money,” “Free Silver,” “16 to 1 
ard,” “Gold Democrats.” “Silver 
“Greenbacks,” and even the “golden calf” and the 
“Cross of Gold” are hurled about with little 
but much fire. An “honest dollar” 


“there is no 


out in feeling 


money,” “sound 
dollar.” “fiat 


» “the gold stand 


rh) 


Democrats, 


sense, 


is defined by its 


friends as one that is always “standard.” alwavs 
worth the same; and these same friends are all “gold 
standard men.” Yet when wheat fluctuates from 


thirty cents to three dollars and back ag: in to thir 
ty cents, these friends of “honest dollars” do not 
seem a see that after all the ‘ dollar” 
does not remain constant even with a gold stand 
ard. The deification of gold by those who think they 
understand the gold standard is almost path tic. 
We wonder, too, whether the fact that silver is the 
standard of Mexicans and Chinese does not 
an emotional reaction unfavorable 


‘worth of 


CAUSE 


to it 


Weaset Worps 


coined by Theodore Roosevelt, ex 
plains much of our politics. Our “leaders” 
half truths and slippery explanations and we “swal 
low” them. A list of the weasel words of th« politi 
cians of America from John Adams and Alexander 
Hamilton to Pat Hurley and Secretary Simpson 
would furnish us with an outline of 
tory. 


This term, 


give us 


American his 


Witson’s SLocans 


Second only to Roosevelt was Wilson as a coiner 
of catch phrases. The whole history of his adminis 
tration could be written around half 
them: “The New Freedom.” “Pj Publicity 
“Too Proud to Fight,” “He kept us out of war,” 
“Make the world safe for democrac * 
nants openly arrived at” 


dozen of 


tiless 


“Ope n cove 


and his “Fourteen points.” 


Bioopy Suir 


The waving of the “bloody shirt” could keep in 
line millions of Republicans in the North as well as 
millions of Democratic votes in the South, without 
Hate as an 


emotional effector in this matter was worth 
to the politician than all the logic of a Plato. 


reference to any other political issue. 


more 


Trusts ano Trust Busters 


These terms carried with them tons of dynamite, 
especially for the period of thirty years beginning 


about 1885. Sherman, McKinley, Mark Hanna, 
Rockefeller, Morgan, Kellogg, Taft, Wilson as 
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busters, makers and fathers of trusts, pick them 


out! How many 


eople know that there were more 
ormed in Roosevelt’s administration 
than in McKinley’s and Taft’s combined? 


huge “trusts” 


MiIppLE oO1 


**Middle of the road” is a term often used in pol- 
itics. Naturally, 


rHeE Roap 


everyone would rather travel in 
the middle of the road than in the gutter. The term 
has a feeling of security about it. In extremes there 
is danger. It reminds one of the 19382 Republican 
platform declaration that “This is no time to ex- 
periment.” When the patient is mortally sick and 
the doctor has tried all the old and known remedies 
he frequently experiments. The fact is that our of 
crise S expt rim nts are often born. Nevertheless, a 
hysterical with fear welcome the 
leader who says *“*We will take no chances.” 

He who would travel in the middle of the road 
may find obstacles. It is the part of wisdom to turn 


pe ople almost 


aside and pass them sometimes rather than to meet 


them “head on.” Of course the middle of the roader 


expects to pass over obstacles with his “steam 


roller.” 
ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 
What Washin 


dre SS Was, sa 


gton really said in his farewell ad- 
is Our true policy to steer clear of 
permane nt alliar 


world.” Who 


entangling for permanent, and gave the phrase that 


ces with any portion of the foreign 
twisted the meaning by substituting 


antagonistic sound? How sweet is the sound of “in- 
and how often is it used 
favor the League of Nations! The very 


ternational coop ration,” 
by those wh 


term League of itions is so well hated by many 


= 


Americans that Harding, when showing a disposi- 


ward it, called it 
Even Wilson used to refer to “the nations 
in the Great War” rather than 
spe ak of them as “allies.” 


Before 


had just signed 


tion to lean t “an association of 
nations.” 


associated with us 


Washington made his farewell address he 
. treaty very favorable to England. 
It “gave gre srivileges” as the Republicans said. 
They accused Washington of fearing such “priv- 
ilges” would also be granted to France. They called 
t that 
enemy. 


attention to the fac France was our friend 
and England ou 

How many people, who today us the farewell ad- 
dress to support a policy opposed to the League of 
Nationals and European coéperation, have ever 
read the farewell address? Do they know the mind 
of Washington, and furthermore what Washington 
would think today? Is what Washington said 140 
years ago applicable to the present situation? Of 
course they need not read the farewell address. They 


} 


have a catch phrase that satisfies their emotions. 


For politic al purposes that is usually all that is 


necessary. 


“Imperialism !” The very word has a sound about 
it that antagonizes the democrat. It smacks of mon- 
archy and ermine robes and all that. Many of those 
who oppose it probably do not understand its true 
meaning or the modern significance of its policies. 
If a ““Monroe Doctrine” can be used to accomplish 
some of the worst features of imperialism, it is 
“swallowed” by the average American because it is 
sailing under another name, a name that has a heart 
appeal in it instead of a bitter taste. 


CALLING NAMES 


“Sticks and stones may broke my bones, but 
names will never hurt me!’ We are not so sure, if 
you are in politics. ‘Then again they may do you a 
world of good. 

“Yankee” and “Uncle Sam” are two names we 
like to call ourselves. The origin of the word Yankee 
is problematical. It may be an Indian pronunciation 
of English—Anglais, Yenghies, Yanghies, Y ankees ; 
or maybe the Dutch gave it to the New Englanders 

Jan (John) and Kees, (familiar diminutive of 
Cornelius) hence John Cornelius. 

No doubt the term was used (in derision) by the 
English to designate New Englanders, and later all 
Americans. It was also used by the South for all 
Northerners. The North in turn referred to South- 
erners as “Johnny Rebs.” 

The term was used by both Irish and Germans 
in the United States to denote native Americans. 
When used in derision by them it was probably to 
cover up an inferiority complex growing out of the 
“Know Nothing” movement. The native whites 
called these newcomers of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century “greenhorns.” The Irish they also 
called **Micks” and the Germans, “Dutchmen,” even 
“dirty Dutch.” These terms were forerunners of 
“Wops,” “Dagoes,” “Pollocks,” and “Square- 
heads,” applied to Italians, Poles, and Scandinavi- 
ans. 

The Scotch word “yankie,” meaning 
shrewed, sharp or clever. Shades of the “Connecti- 


have a 


cut Yankee” who sold wooden nutmegs! Always has 
this term been used in derision when applied to a 
group; but always has it been accepted by the 
“Yankee” with pride. 

The term Uncle Sam became popular about 1812. 
Its origin is not clear. In 1808 a regiment of Light 
Dragoons had on their caps U.S.L.D. A wag is sup- 
posed to have remarked “There go Uncle Sam’s 
Lazy Dogs.” The contact of the militia with the 
“regulars” in 1812 gave the phrase greater cur- 
rency. It rapidly grew in popularity. 

The American Daily Advertiser for August 15, 
1817 carried this item: “The Indians of the West, 
from hearing it often used, have imbibed the idea 
that it is actually the name of the President, and 
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while at Sackett’s Harbor a considerable number 
of Indians and squaws crowded around the Pres- 
ident, wishing as » they expressed it, to shake hands 
with Uncle Sam.’ 

“Hunkers” and “Barnburners” appear in the 
election of 1848. The Barnburners were humorously 
characterized by their opponents as being willing 
to burn down the political barn in order to get rid 
of the rats. Hunkers constituted the conservative 
wing of the Democratic party. A Hunker is one op- 
posed to progress, an old fogy; literally one who 
squats on his haunches or crouches. It is probably 
equivalent to “standing pat,” being satisfied with 
one’s present position. On one’s hunkers used to 
mean to squat, hunkers probably referring to a par- 
ticular part of the anatomy. 

Politics and politicians have never been over 
polite in the use of terms applied to opponents. 
Those who squabbled over the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820, Northerners who voted with the South, 
were called “Doughfaces.” “Straddlers” is another 
not too polite term frequently applied to those who 
want to be all things to all men. The latest use of 
the term was its application to Hoover’s attitude 
toward the Eighteenth Amendment. Both “wets” 
and “drys” accused him of straddling, being “on 
the fence,” having one foot in each pasture. 

*Mollycoddle” is a sample of the Rooseveltian 
political vocabulary. He applied it to those weak of 
body and possibly weak in the head; those afraid of 
work; “Sissy boys” and “Mama boys,” tied to 
Mother’s apron strings. 

“Malfactors of great wealth” was another Roose- 
velt expression; and in wrath he referred to those 
who were destroying the reputations of the great 
and the near great as “muckrakers,” showing that 
he had read Pilgrim’s Progress. “Grafters,” “‘fix- 
er,” “shyster” have been flung in the faces of the 
enemies of the Republic time and again. “Dema- 
gogue,” our most common epithet for those with 
whom we disagree, originally meant a leader of the 
people, one popular with the masses. Now it means 

a “poser” in politics who hopes to gain votes by his 
pose ; one who panders to popul: ar prejudice or secks 
to inflame reasonless passions in the advancement of 
his personal interests. Franklin Roosevelt’s refer- 
ence to “the forgotten man” called forth a whole 
chorus of “Demagogue!” 

“Stuffed shirt” expresses very well, though very 
unkindly, the notion that there is nothing behind it. 
“Blue noses” applied to those who foist “Blue laws” 
upon us, is often used by those who themselves are 
inclined to have red noses. 

“Turncoats” are never very popular in any so- 
ciety, and in politics they are classed with “mug- 
wumps” and “insurgents.” “Red coats” is a term 
that early enters the psychological complexes of 


American youth, and makes “twisting the lion’s 
tail” a popular national sport. “Know nothings” 
have been with us for a long time. The term grew 
out of the affected innocence of members of the or- 
ganization who professed ignorance of the name, 
officers and purposes of their party. The American 
Party is reflected in such movements as_ the 
“A.P.A.” and the recent outburst of a new 
"Ei." 

“Tammany” in the minds of many stands for all 
that is bad in politics. But Tammany has always 
been a benevolent as well as a political society, even 
some of its political acts have been decidedly benev- 
olent to its supporters. As one of the poets of the 
order sang: 

Let the full horn of Tammany go round, 

His fame let every honest tongue resound! 

With him let every gen’rous patriot vie, 

To live in freedom, or with honor die. 


Tammany was named after a Delaware chief, 
‘T’amanend, ‘Tammenund or Tammany. He was tra- 
ditionally famous for his wisdom. Like his followers 
of today he was probably a “wise guy.” He was 
facetiously canonized as the patron saint of the 
Columbian Society formed as a rival of the Society 
of Cincinnati. 

“From another of its poets we cull these choice 
bits: 

“To public views he added private ends. . . . 

And loved his country most, and next his friends” 
and again: “Caught the swift boar, the swifter deer, 
with ease. Rs 

Not only have we called people names and given 
to groups terms that “stick”; we have a habit of 
selecting catchy words or phrases to describe things 
or ideas. “Bonus,” “Gerrymander,” “Filibuster,” 
“Big Stick,” “Pork barrel,” “Land grabs,” “Shell 
game,” “Wall Street,” “Bulls and bears,” are only a 
few out of thousands. Some such as “Home rule” 
and “Rotten beroughs” we have borrowed from 
England and appropriated to our own uses. 


Bic Strick 

In his Minneapolis speech on September 2, 1901, 
Roosevelt quoted the old proverb: “Spe fs softly 
and carry a big stick—you will go far.” Applied to 
foreign relations it reminds us of: “Trust in God 
but keep your powder dry.” There is nothing in it 
of the Wilson phrase, “Too proud to fight,” which 
proved to be a boomerang. Roosevelt did not limit 
the big stick idea to foreign affairs ; he applied it to 
domestic politics as well. Friends and enemies con- 
stantly referred to the tendency on his part to 
wield the big stick in putting across “My policies.” 
The cartoons of the day often pictured him with his 
“Rough Rider” hat and his big stick. 
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ANIMAL CRACKERS 


American politics has a menagerie too. 
donkey, the bull moose and the 
wonders the *” have not 


but maybe that would 


The eagle, 
the ele phant, the 
One why 
adopted the fish or a whale, 


camel. “wets 


be too obvious. Yet elephants, moose, camels, and 
donkeys furnish splendid vehicles for poking fun 
by the Though 
its supposed habit of burying its head in the sand, 
might be a fitting emblem for all or any of our par- 


opposition. the ostrich, because of 


ties, it has never been used even by the enemy as a 
party symbol. 
SONGS 

Governor Haske 
August, 1908, 
the platforms, if I am permitted to write the songs.” 
“Bob” is commonly credited with 
“fiddling and singing and story telling” his way into 
the Governorship of and the Senate of 
the United States 


‘ll, of Oklahoma, was reported in 


to have said, “I care not who writes 


Senator Taylor 


‘Tennessee 


As early as 1800 we find the Jeffersonians sing- 
ing: 
The Federalists are down at last, 
The Monarchists completely cast! 


Lord! how the Federalists will stare 


At Jefferson in Adams’ chair! 

One must always remember that the quality of 
verse has little effect upon the emotional outcomes it 
produces. The worst doggerel may have a moving 
force greater than the finest writing. Passions may 


often be aroused by the very crudity of the song or 
poem. 
Salt River,” often used to 


owes its origin to a river 


The ee. “13 p 
re feat, 
a branch of the Ohio running 
through Kentucky. Clay was opposing Jackson in 
1832. He employed a boatman to row him up the 
Ohio toward Louisville where he was to make an im- 
portant speech. The boatman was a Jackson man. 
He played a trick. ““Accidently or on pur- 


de scribe politi cal 


of that name. It is 


dirty 


pose,” he missed his way and rowed Clay up Salt 
River. Clay did not reach Louisville in time to make 


a speech. Clay was defeated. In the campaign of 
1840 this phrass 
Our vessel is cannot delay, 

For Harrison's coming and we must away— 
Up Salt R Up Salt River! 
Up Salt River: Oh, high-oh! 


was used in a song: 


ready, we 


thers always has an appeal 
a certain type of mind. The derisive is effective 
t he aceite Cleveland campaign a 


The discomfiture of « 
for 
politics. In 
part of a song ran: 
The train is coming around the bend 
It’s filed with Harrison men 
Goodbve old Grover, Goodbye. 


Here is one that sounds like the work of an eight- 
year-old in a fit of enthusiasm; but it made a great 
appeal to adult (?) minds in the election of 1848. 
The partisans of “Old Rough and Ready” Zachary 
Taylor sounded this slogan: 


Clear the track if your toes are tender, 
For honest Zach can never surrender! 


We hear these days of whispering campaigns that 
touch upon things decent men dare not say in the 
open; but in former times such things were shouted 
or sung from the house-tops. Here is a sample taken 
from the election when Millard Fillmore, a president 
by accident, wanted to become president in his own 
right : 

There lives a man in Buffalo, 

His name is Millard Fillmore, 
Who thinks the Union’s sunk so low 
It ought to take one pill more 

To purge away the “Prejudice” 
Which true men have for freedom 

A canting, pompous wretch he is, 
Who'll cheat you if you heed him. 


Here is another unkind thrust sung to the tune 
of “Just Before the Battle, Mother” 


Just before the battle, Andy, 
We are thinking most of you, 
While we get our ballots ready 
But, be sure, they’re not for you! 


You have swung around the circle: 
That you ought to swing is true: 

Oh, you tried to veto Congress, 
But I Guess we'll veto you! 


The Democrats had a clever one about Benjamin 
Harrison that ran: “His grandfather’s hat is too 
large for his head.” This was pat for the Repub- 
licans, for that year they were wearing grey beavers 
such as William Henry Harrison wore. The idea 
did not go over very big. Its fate was similar to that 
of the “Brown Derby” of 1928. 

In 1908 the Prohibition party had a song to the 
tune of “Wait for the Wagon.” The refrain ran: 


Wait for the wagon, 

The good old water wagon, 
The Prohibition wagon, 
And we'll all take a ride. 


Here is what they handed to Buchanan: 


The dough! the dough! the facial dough! 

The nose that yields when you tweak it so! 

It sighs for the spoils—it sells its soul 

For a spoonful of pap from the Treasury bowl. 


All the songs of our history do not appeal to base 
emotions by any means. To balance the bid for low 
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passions we have many songs that appeal to our 
highest idealism. What could be more stirring than: 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” James Russell Lowell gave this poem its title, 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It was written by 
Julia Ward Howe for the Atlantic in 1861. In 1912 
the Progressive party used this song. Roosevelt had 
said: “We stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord.” 

A whole book could be written about “Yankee 
Doodle,” its descendents and its ancestors. Yankee 
Doodle seems to be “a child of thirty-six fathers.” 
The origin of this popular air is wrapped in ob 
scurity. The tune is much older than the United 
States government. It probably dates to the tenth 
century. It was a vineyard song in Italy and the 
Latin countries. Did it come from Central Asia with 
the great migrations? A Spanish professor of mu 
sic says Yankee Doodle resembles the ancient sword- 
dance of St. Sebastian. Did the Moors bring it into 
Spain many centuries ago? It was a nursery song 
in Holland (Yenkee dudel doodle down) (meaning 
less words). In Shakespeare’s time a nursery rhyme 
ran: 

Lucky Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, nothing in it 
Save the binding round it. 


When Cromwell rode from Canterbury to take 
charge of the Puritan army the Caviliers composed 
this song to the old tune: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony, 
He stuck a feather in his cap 


And called him Macaroni. 


Macaroni may have referred to a knot in which the 
feather was fastened, or to the London dudes who 
aped the manners of Italian gentry. 

Doodle is defined in the old English dictionaries 
as a “sorry, trifling fellow.” It was in this sense that 
the term was applied to Cromwell. 

Through many languages, many climes, many 
times eg thing has flourished and , grown. Maybe 
Y ankee Doodle * ‘composed itself. 2 M: ivbe like Top 
sy it just grew. But in a sense it is our national air, 
quite in contrast to the stately measures of “God 
Save the King.” Sung first in derision it is now the 
symbol of American valor and patriotism, It in 
spired a love of country in our hearts. The verses 


“Adequate taxes and sound credit policies will de 
pend upon the progress of economic recovery and at 
the same time they will condition that recovery. In 
this stage of current economic emergency, wise and 
careful steering is necessary to avoid the shoals of de 





composed by « British poet-soldier in 1775 to poke 
fun at our army run on for fifteen stanzas begin 
ning, 
Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 
Where we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 


There was Captain Washington 
Upen a slapping Stallion, 

A giving orders to his men: 
I guess there was a million. 


But even if we acknowledge Yankee Doodle as a 
national patriotic air, can it ever stir the blood 
as does “Dixie”? There are many songs by this 
name but the one written by Pike and popularized 
during the Civil War by McCarthy, the light 
comedian, set off the greatest amount of fire 
crackers: 


Southrons, hear your country call you! 
Up! lest worse than death befall you! 

To arms! To arms! To arms! in Dixie! 
Lo! all the beacon fires are lighted, 
Let all hearts be now united! 

To Arms! To arms! To arms! in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 

Hurah! Harrah! 
For Dixie’s land we take our stand, 


And live and die for Dixie! 


Hear the Northern thunders mutter! 
Northern Sous in South wind flutter 


Send them back your fierce defiance ! 
Stamp upon the accursed alliance! 


And so on for eight stanzas. 

To one interested in psychology as well as his- 
tory and politics, a study of the effects of emotion 
in dete ‘rmining trends is a fascinating oce upation. 
The few scraps referred to here are but an in 
finitesimal portion of the whole. We have many 
books on American history written in terms of 1 
tional idealism. Some one should write our history 
in terms of her slang and slogans, her songs and 
cartoons, even her wise cracks. If pulse and heart 
beat and flow of glands affect human action as 
much as thoughtful and mindful ponderings, then 
certainly the student of history should be familiar 
with that which stirs men’s emotions as well as that 
which stimulates their intellects. 


flationary taxes on the one hand and of inadequate 
(potentially inflationary) taxes that might impair pub 
lic credit on the other hand.” Roy G. and Gladys C. 
Blakey, “The Revenue Act of 1984” in The American 
Ecoaomic Review for September 1934. 
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Training for Citizenship in the Secondary 
Schools of New York City Il 


Mapce M. McKinney 
Hunter College 


(Continued from the November issue) 


PouiticAL EXPERIENCE AND Civic ATTITUDES 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


Participation in school activities, particularly 
those which will be duplicated in the political experi- 
ences of an active citizen, certainly should be con- 
sidered a part of the training for citizenship. This 
survey, covering nine of New York City’s largest 
high schools, directed four types of inquiry toward 
these activities. 

(1) How much opportunity did the student have 
to obtain such « xperi nee? 


‘These inquiries were: 


(2) Did he take advantage of the opportunities 
offered ? 

(3) Was the relation between these activities 
and similar ones in civie life pointed out to him? 


(4) What att 
experiences which might carry over into political 
life? 


The opportunity to obtain this experience was 


itudes did he develop through these 


somewhat varied. Partial self-government had been 
granted to the students in all the schools, but the 
powers given to them differed greatly. In one school, 
they had control over the student’s conduct wher- 
ever he was subject to school authority, on the 


school grounds, 


in the classroom, and during tests. 
They made rules, fixed penalties, and punished of- 
fenders. In another school, they were given large 
enforcement powers but no legislative power. Stu- 
dent courts were established in both these schools. 
In one other school, the students were given author- 
ity to regulate conduct only in the halls. Here they 
made “traffic laws” and established “traffic courts” 
to enforce them. Certainly these students were gain- 
ing experience in law enforcement. In some schools, 
however, the student organization was given almost 
no power except to arrange assembly programs, 
and even this was carefully controlled by the staff. 

One of the fundamental duties of citizenship is 
the selection of officers. The students were given a 
number of opportunities to gain experience in the 
exercise of this function. Both school and class of 
ficers were selected by them in all the schools. Any 
student with a passing grade was qualified to vote 
for class officers, and this qualification plus the 
payment of school dues entitled him to vote for 


officers of the general student organization. All but 
three of the students questioned said they were 
eligible to vote in all elections. Probably a larger 
percentage of the entire student body was disfran- 
chised by the regulations, but certainly a large 
majority were qualified to participate in these 
events, wherein an organized society chose its 
leaders. Only two of the 809 students questioned in- 
dicated that they had failed to vote for any officer 
for whom they were qualified to vote; one said that 
he was not qualified but he voted anyway. Whether 
such illegal voting was common could not be de- 
termined, but the evidence did seem to indicate that 
non-voting was not a problem in these schools. _ 

Experience was offered in various types of nom- 
ination and election procedure. Nominations were 
made by three methods: by petition, by convention 
of class representatives, and by caucus, or selec- 
tion in the open meeting. The secret ballot was com- 
monly used in the elections of school officers, but 
class officers more often were selected openly. Each 
class decided for itself how its elections should be 
conducted. 

A few questions were asked of the students, which 
aimed to discover whether the relation between these 
activities and similar ones in civic life was made 
clear to them. One of these questions was: 


Was it ever pointed out to you that voting for these 
officers was similar to voting for public officials? If so, 
by whom? 


One hundred and sixty-five students replied to the 
first part of the question in the affirmative and 12! 
in the negative; the others did not respond. Most 
of the students who answered the second part of the 
question said that the teachers had pointed out the 
similarity. Another question of this type was: 

Was the payment of school dues compared to taxes 
as a qualification for voting? 


To this question 44 students answered Yes and 246 
answered No. 
To the question: 


Was it impressed upon you that voting for these 
officers was a duty? If so by whom? 
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One hundred and fifty-seven students answered 
that it had been impressed upon them, and of this 
number 109 said that it was done by staff members. 

These answers seem to indicate that some high- 
school teachers were trying to correlate the political 
activities in the school with similar ones in later 
life, but such efforts were either scattered or often 
ineffective. 

Another series of questions were directed to the 
subject of political parties. 

These questions were: 

(a) Were there organized groups which opposed 
each other at student elections? 

(b) Did these groups adopt any of the following: 
names, insignia, platforms, banners, slogans? 

(c) Did they resemble political parties in other re- 
spects? 

(d) If so, how? 

(e) Did they call themselves parties? 


In three schools, there was almost complete una- 
nimity in the answers to the first question—the 
answer was Yes. In six schools, the answers were 
contradictory. Subsequent investigation, which in- 
cluded further questioning of both teachers and stu- 
dents, showed that such organizations usually 
sprang into existence about the time of student 
elections in some of the schools and were in continu- 
ous operation in the others. The majority of the 
answers to the second question indicated that names, 
slogans, and platforms were generally adopted by 
these organizations. In three of the schools, insignia 
were also adopted, and in six banners were used. 

Though relatively few students named other sim- 
ilarities between the organizations and parties, their 
comparisons are interesting and they throw some 
light upon the students’ conception of political par- 
ties. The similarities they mentioned are as follows: 


Taste VII 
RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN ScHooL OrGANIZATIONS AND 
PonitricaL Parties 


Similarity Number of Mentions 
Arranged for speakers 18 
Conducted the campaign 17 
Drew up the ticket 7 
Had a manager or boss 1 
Circulated literature 2 
Rewarded their followers 2 
Were selfish and greedy I 
Never fulfilled promises 1 
Collected money for advertising I 
Were a necessary evil l 


Election campaigns were conducted in all the 
schools. There was considerable disagreenient as to 
whether or not they were supervised by the teachers. 
It is probable, however, that they were supervised 
since some assembly periods were devoted to cam- 





paign speeches in all the schools. The school paper 
was generally used as a medium of campaign liter- 
ature; and soap-box speakers were reported to have 
been a common spectacle. Posters were used in all 
the schools, sometimes containing the candidates’ 
pictures but more often containing slogans or mere 
ly the candidates’ names. Blotters, pins or tags were 
frequently distributed. In general, the campaign 
methods were like those used by the major parties in 
the United States. Sometimes funds were quietly 
solicited to cover the expenditures. In one school, 
the campaign expenses had formerly run so high 
that the staff had put into effect a “Corrupt Prac 
tices Act” limiting the amount of money that could 
be spent for each candidate. Certainly the students 
in that school received experience in campaign tech 
nique as well as in government regulation. 

Closely allied with civic life is membership in 
clubs which discuss or study civic questions. A large 
number of students belonged to such organizations. 
The following clubs showed the largest membership 
among the students questioned: 


Taste VITT 


Ciuns Inrerestep in Crvic Questions 


Club Number belonging 
Debating Society 234 
Current Events Club 214 
History Club 212 
Civics Club 112 


Membership in these organizations was not compul 
sory; apparently the students joined them because 
of an interest in national and governmental affairs. 
Local and national questions were studied; inter- 
national affairs were seldom considered. 

Another type of activity which should, perhaps, 
be mentioned in an investigation of this kind is that 
in which the students participate in a general move 
ment stimulated by local officials. Clean-up Week 
and Safety Week are of this type. These and similar 
projects were generally encouraged by the schools. 
They gave the students an opportunity to cooperate 
with agents of the government and in some cases to 
serve in an organized group. 

Still another phase of participation, and one 
generally stressed in the New York City high 
schools, is the organization of various enterprises 
which find their parallel in the future life of the 
student, but which are not fundamentally civic in 
character. Thus the students operate lunch coun 
ters, edit school papers, own and sometimes lease 
athletic fields. Because these activities are funda 
mentally social rather than civic in nature, little 
space is given to them in this study. They may pre- 
pare the student for economic life in the United 
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States, but they prepare him for membership in the 
political life only in so far as they demonstrate the 
relationship between business practices and political 
institutions. Few data were secured upon this point. 
Apparently the enterprises were regulated, but the 
rules were made only as occasion required and by 
whoever was in authority at the time. 

Our influence that is stimulating various types of 
school activities is the Coéperation-in-Government 
Committee. This committee is composed of well- 
known citizens. It includes the Governor, the Mayor, 
the President of the Board of Education, the Di- 
rector of Civics, and others prominent in govern 
mental affairs. Dr. Campbell, when he was Associate 
Superintendent in charge of the high schools, said 
that the aim of the committee was “to recognize, en- 
courage, and foster such efforts and accomplish- 
as will form a 
basis of intelligent and active citizenship.” The com- 


ments in governmental affairs 


mittee gives a medal and several diplomas to mem- 
bers of each graduating class who are considered 

The for the 
awards are made by the high-school principal, and 


superior citizens. recommendations 
the activities for which they are given are both so- 
cial and civic in character. Some citations from the 
statements of principals in naming candidates for 
these given in Dr. Campbell’s pam- 
phlet.*? Participation in oratorical contests on the 


awards are 


Constitution, membership in the student-governing 
body, managing a lunch room, contributing to a 
history magazine, and membership in the dramatic 
society are mentioned as activities worthy of recog 
nition. 

The “Superior Citizens” are required to take the 
ancient Athenian Oath of Allegiance to their city. 
The oath is usually administered to them in the 
Board of Education Building by the president of 
the board. Speeches are made to them commending 


} 


them for their active participation in the school life 


and emphasizing the responsibilities of citizenship 
that they must now assume. Two subsequent awards 
are also given by this committee. One is the Five- 


Year Medallion 


who received a token five years before and who has 


issued annually to some alumnus 


rendered some unusual service to his community 
since that time. The other is the Gold Medallion pre- 
sented each year to a sometime graduate from the 
city high schools who has made a conspicuous con 
tribution to society in the field of civic affairs. Thus 
through awards of various types, the committee at 
tempts to stimulate citizenship activities. 

It is important to know not only what political 
experiences the high-school students enjoy but also 
what attitudes are developed through these experi- 
ences which may carry over into civic life. What 
motivates them to exercise the rights given them, 
and will these motives be useful to active citizens? 


It has already been noted that there was no non- 
voting problem among the students questioned. 
Whether this was the result of a sense of respon- 
sibility or of a real interest in the elections was not 
determined ; but whatever the urge, if this behavior 
trait can be carried over into active citizenship then 
one method of ridding the country of non-voters is 
to expand the field of secondary education. 

‘Two questions included in the questionnaire were 
designed to find out what the high-school students 
considered important qualifications for school of- 
ficers, and what influences, other than these qualifi- 
cations, entered into their choice of candidates. 
These questions were: 

1. Check once any of the following which were par 
ticularly emphasized in the pre-election meetings. 
Check twice any that were stressed in a whispering 
campaign, 

(a) popularity 

(b) athletic record 

(c) scholastic standing 

(d) religion 

(e) race 

(f) ability to 
speeches 


(g) membership in clubs 
(h) sex 

(i) nationality 

(j) dress 

(k) voluntary services 


make about school 


2. Check any of the following that influenced you 
in casting your vote for student officers. 
(f) dramatic ability 
(zg) sex 
(h) race 
(i) nationality 
(j) dress 


(a) good looks 

(b) religion 

(c) personal friendship 
(d) scholastic record 
(e) athletic ability 


Very few students indicated that a whispering 
campaign existed, and this phase of the investiga- 
tion was eliminated. The majority of the students 
claimed that scholastic standing, voluntary services 
about school, general popularity, athletic record, 
and club membership were most emphasized in the 
campaign speeches. If this was true, these traits 
must have been considered important characteris- 
tics of office holders by the students who conducted 
the campaigns. 

The second question was much more personal but 
perhaps no more subjective than the first. The an- 
swers disclosed that scholastic standing and per- 
sonal friendship had great influence in determining 
how the student voted; 72 per cent of them checked 
scholastic standing and 66 per cent (85 per cent of 
the boys) checked personal friendship. None of the 
other traits listed seemed to have influenced many 
students. Eleven per cent admitted that they con- 
sidered “good looks”; less than ten per cent said 
that they considered dramatic ability or dress; and 
only two per cent indicated that religion, race, na- 
tionality or sex influenced their vote. If these stu- 
dents were representative and if these attitudes car- 
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ry over into political life, then certain disgusting 
campaign tactics of today will be useless in appeal- 
ing to the future voters who have attended high 
school. On the other hand, if the force of personal 
friendship carries over, American parties will con- 
tinue to be built upon the dicta that personal appeal 
is better than real issues, and the spoils system will 
flourish. It is encouraging that scholastic record 
also influenced large numbers. Evidently the stu 
dents considered something besides friendship when 
they were voting for their comrades. What will they 
consider in national and municipal elections? Will 
they find something that will corr spond to ninety 
per cent in Latin? And will some type of spectacular 
attainment make heroes of men and attract nearly 
one-third of the voters as athletic ability did in the 
high schools? These are questions which could be 
answered now only by flights of the imagination, 
and such answers would be worthless. 

One or two other attitudes were discovered, and 
although they have been mentioned before, they 
should be referred to here. The fact that large num 
bers joined clubs which discussed civic problems re- 
vealed an interest in civic affairs, and it may have 
indicated a budding responsibility for the solution 
of these problems. If this interest continues in ma 
ture life, certainly the schools are doing much in 
developing an attitude of inquiry and seriousness re 
garding these questions. The Coéperation-in-Gov- 
atti- 


tude of unselfish responsibility in governmental af- 


ernment Committee attempts to stimulate an 


fairs. Whether its awards really develop such an 


attitude or merely recognize it is a matter of con 
jecture, but certainly they indicate that such an 
attitude does exist in some students. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the students 
questioned were generally interested in the govern 
mental activities of both the school and the nation 
and that they obtained considerable experience in 
political practices, In the selection of their officers, 
they used the technique of political parties, conduct 
ing their own nominations, campaigns, and elec 
tions. Where they were permitted to do so, they 
made rules concerning school discipline and estab 
lished their own courts to enforce them. They ap 
peared to take such responsibilities seriously, and 
non-voting was a rare event. Their judgment in 
choosing their officers was influenced largely by the 
scholarship record of the candidate, by personal 
friendship, and to a lesser degree by his athletic 
ability. It appeared that little was done in the way 
of showing students the relation between these ac 
tivities and similar ones in civic life. If these stu 
dents were typical and if the attitudes expressed are 
extended into national affairs, the politica of the 
future will encounter less apathy on the part of the 
voter; and campaigns appealing to prejudices based 
upon religion, race, and the like will be useless, but 
the appeal of personal friendship will be strong. 

"The method employed in the survey has already been 
described. Most of the information was obtained from 3809 
recent graduates from the schools who filled in a question 
naire presented to them. 


™ Campbell, Harold G. Beyond the Classroom, p. 104. New 
York: Herald Nathan Press, 1930 


The Development of Imperial Federation 


ConstTANCE Fieip STeECHER 
Braintree High School, Braintree, Massachusetts 


STAGES IN IMPERIAL ORGANIZATION 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is the out 
growth of an evolutionary process and therefore 
it is futile to attempt to divide British colonial 
history into other than arbitrary periods. Profes 
sor Zimmern has said recently that “the first em- 
pire was a colonial empire of the older type abrupt 
ly extinguished in 1776. The second British Empire 
reached the culmination of its power and develop 
ment during the Great War. Now the third British 
Empire has evolved, new in form, conditions, and 
name. The British Empire of 1914 has now become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

It is the British Constitution 
gether the varied and extensive elements of the Im 


which binds to 


pire and in its broadest aspect is both monarchial 


and parliamentary. It includes both Monarchy and 
Parliament because royal authority applies 
throughout every one of the British possessions and 
all government acts made expressly and directly, 
or indirectly, under the authority of Parliament 
are subject to the supervision and ultimate control 
of Parliament. As for the constitutions of the self 
governing Dominions, it is to be noted that in every 
case the right to representative government has 
heen granted by an Act of Parliament or by an Or 
der in Council. It is a well-known fact that respons 
ible government is a recent institution in British 
history, an institution which did not come into 
existence in England itself until late in the seven 
teenth century and a principle which was made more 
effective in of the loss of the 


form as a result 
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The first such was 
adopted in regard to Canada in 1791 and formed 
the model for 


American Colonies. measure 
subsequent representative institu 
tions in other colonies.’ 

The interval between 1847 and 1922 marks the 
period during which the Dominions were granted 
responsible government, and in many instances the 


allowance took place where the territory and popu 


lation were at that time relatively small; but in 
most cases this growth of responsible government 
simply meant the attachment of a cabinet system 
to an already existing Parliamentary system. 
‘The next stage in the growth of responsible gov 
ernment was the union of certain groups by the 
creation of one central government and legislature 
having power to deal with affairs of common in- 
terest, three of which groups 


and South Africa 
tory authority. 


Canada, Australia, 
are most prominent by statu 
But the general body of constitu 
Dominioins, as in Great Britain, 
is subject to a gradual change even if there is not 


tional law in thi 


as much scope and freedom for alteration as exists 
under the British Constitution. 
Though the Dominions owe their constitutional and 


legislative gran 


non-statutory 


; to the British Parliament and are 
doubtful 
whether this description still holds true owing to re- 
cent deve lopm nts 


thus termed “subordinate,” it seems 


in regard to status. 
Prior to the World War no part of the empire 
of the 


purely self-governing for the very reason that for 


outside British Isles could be considered as 


eign policy was vested in a Cabinet member in Lon 
don. But, owing to the need for greater coéperation, 
the Imperial Government attempted to secure Do 
minion under the scheme of Imperial 
Federation.’ The first 
bled in 1887 to consider military and economic mat 
ters. Again in June 1891, Lord Salisbury was urged 


assistance 


Colonial Conference assem- 


to call a conference to consider common privileges 
and responsibilities throughout the Empire. The 
failed 
ment and the Federation movement was formally 
1893. 


conference to state any definite accomplish 
dissolved in 

Federation was superseded by a movement to- 
ward Imperial Preference in 1894 and again in 
1897: but it was not until 1902 that the conference 
was placed on any definite basis. The representa 
tives agreed that meetings should be periodic and 
allowed indi- 
The Conference of 1907 was re 
named the “Imperial Conference.” The climax of 
IS8S7 came with the Conference 


that ec rtain imperial privileges be 
vidual Dominions 


the seri 5 begun i) 


held in 1911 and concludes the first stage in the 
growth of a system of consultation among the parts 


of tha mpuire. 
Owing to the outbreak of the Worid War in 
1914. no Linyo rial Conference assembled in 1915. 


However, in 1917 and 1918 an Imperial War Con 
ference convened, promising great changes in Im- 
perial relations, especially in regard to Dominion 
status. The Dominions spontaneously accepted the 
war begun by Great Britain; but there was a feel- 
ing that inasmuch as they were members of the 
British group, they should share in the administra 
tion of the Empire.’ They attained this participa 
tion to some degree in the invitation issued by David 
Lloyd George in 1916 to the Dominion Prime Mini- 
sters to attend the meetings of the War Cabinet; 
and India was included in the invitation. In this way 
the Colonial Conference became an Imperial Cabi- 
net meeting annually as “an accepted convention 
of the British Constitution.” Meetings in 1917 and 
1918 accomplished items of military and economic 
interest and in January 1919, proceeded to Paris, 
as the British Empire delegation, to enter upon 
peace negotiations. 

The Imperial Conferences of 1921 and 1926 
were chiefly concerned with possible schemes for the 
strengthening of inter-Imperial Relations. The Con 
ference of 1930 was primarily a gatherings of Do 
minion representatives for the discussion of eco 
nomic considerations by which the British Com 
monwealth of Nations might attain a closer union. 


GREATER AUTONOMY 


No one can for a moment deny that the Imperial 
Conference, as an institution of Empire, has ac 
complished a very lasting and valuable work during 
the several meetings since 1917 in its endeavors to 
establish successfully a mutual understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and her Dominions with re 
gard to Imperial matters. 

Imperial Federations was essentially an English 
view which enlisted little support in the colonies. 
On the other hand, the movement for autonomy ig 
primarily a Dominion view which has received popu 
lar support of varying degrees in the Dominions. 
The fundamental difficulty underlying this move 
ment for independence seems to be the sense of 
nationhood held by each of the Dominions result- 
ing in the creation of a British League of Com 
monwealths, each Commonwealth independent, but 
concluding among themselves certain agreements 
subject to the League. 

1887 


greater degree 


Krom on Canada had been asking for a 
of autonomy which has always been 
the demand appeared serious. The 
war showed the willingness of the members of the 
British Empire to codperate and, at the 


granted when 


same 
time, tended toward the development of a sironger 
sense of nationality. This fact is best seen in the 


at 


constitutional resolution of 1917° which definitely 
stated the colonial stand on Dominion autonomy. 


This Resolution places on record the view that any 
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readjustment of relations must preserve all exist- 
ing powers of self-government and must be based 
on a complete recognition of the Dominions as au- 
tonomous nations within an Imperial Common- 
wealth with a right to a voice in foreign policy and 
foreign relations. 

In 1918 the proposition of an Imperial Court of 
Appeal to hear cases for the entire Empire was re- 
jected by Canada and South Africa on the ground 
that such a court was not deemed necessary on the 
basis of their own judicial systems which tended to 
restrict rather than to increase the number of ap- 
peals allowed. 

The Peace Conference offered the Dominion 
Prime Minister an excellent opportunity to incor- 
porate the idea of Dominion autonomy into the 
British Imperial scheme of government. Canada 
took the lead in asking for equal representation of 
the Dominions at the Peace Conference; the same 
stand was taken regarding equal membership in the 
League of Nations and in the Permanent Court. 
Mr. Borden also suggested that the Crown must 
act on the advice and responsibility of the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions concerned in matters of 
appointment of Dominion plenipotentiaries and in 
the ratification of treaties on behalf of the Do- 
minions.’ In spite of the fact that Dominion rep- 
resentatives were invited to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919, there was nothing in the shape of a 
formal declaration which said that they had as- 
sumed the position of independent international 
status. But after all, the fact remained that they 
had been permitted to sign the treaty. 

However, the situation was very definitely inter- 
preted by the Dominion Prime Ministers. “The 
British Dominions now have been accepted fully 
into the comity of nations by the whole world. . . . 
They have achieved full national status, and now 
stand beside the United Kingdom as equal part- 
ners in the dignities and responsibilities of the 
British Commonwealth.’ The conference resolu- 
tion stated that no advantage was to be gained by 
holding a constitutional conference and continuous 
consultation could only be secured by improvement 
in Imperial Communication.° 

In 1923 the Conference resolution on treaty- 
making rights declared it to be “the new and estab- 
lished practice” that on “any British Empire dele- 
gation for negotiation of international treaties, the 
Dominions and India be separately represented.” 
By the same resolution each Dominion having “a 
full power” was to be accorded the right of con- 
cluding independent treaties on matters concerning 
itself only.“° From this declaration no Dominion 
was absolutely unrestricted in concluding a foreign 
treaty. 

The Conference of 1926 was felt to be an excel- 


lent opportunity for a full and extensive considera- 
tion of the position and the making of the neces- 
sary declarations of any future policy regarding 
“status.” The question of “Dominion status” was 
referred to a special committee which issued a re 
port on November 20, 1926."* This report was ac- 
cepted and, as Manfred Nathan says, constitutes 
“the greatest landmark in the history of the sub- 
ject.””’ The Balfour Report contains a formal dece- 
claration of relations between the self-governing 
members of the Empire. The statements therein 
contained define the mutua! relations of Great 
Britain and the Dominions as “autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any re 
spect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Com 
monwealth of Nations.’* The resolution seems to 
be a declaration of codperation as well as one of 
equality of status which covers the whole field of 
government. The Committee remarked, too, that 
geographical and other conditions rendered Federa 
tion impossible and regarded autonomy as the only 
alternative. Minor considerations on matters of 
Dominion legislation and status were discussed with 
especial reference to India at the Conference of 
1930, but no decisions were rendered which in any 
way altered previous declarations. 


IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Owing to the vastness of the Empire, the problem 
of improved communication is a vital one which 
continues to require serious consideration to the 
end that the bonds of Empire may be strengthened. 
England has developed water routes around Africa 
to India, through the Suez Canal, and from Eng 
land to Canada. Aeroplane lines from Cairo to 
Bombay, Cairo to Cape Town, and Cape ‘Town to 
Lagos help to unite the Empire. A chain of high 
power wireless stations connects every point with 
Rugby, England, by the “beam” system. Reduced 
‘able rates invite an exchange of news, and Eng 
lish money is invested in the Empire at a low rate 
of interest. And yet, in spite of all these projects, 
British statesmen today feel that greater improve 
ment along these lines must be realized if the Em 
pire is to remain united, 

The War dciayed consideration for the improve 
ment of Imperial communications by the Confer 
ences of 1917 and 1918, but the matters were laid 
before the meetings, and referred to a special com 
mittee which submitted a report in 1921. The Con 
ference of 1921 failed to secure the willingness of 
Dominion representatives to pledge financial sup 
port at the time on projects pertaining to air, tele 


phone, telegraph, and shipping. The British Govy- 
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ernment, however, was instructed to take steps for 
the erection of the remaining wireless stations for 
which they were responsible, and coéperation was 
urged among the Dominions. The Conference fur- 
ther approved the recommendations of the sub-com- 
mittee concerning the limitation of shipowners’ lia- 
bility by definite clauses to be contained in Bills of 
Lading and urged uniform legislation on the mat- 
ter. The Committee on Shipping was instituted as a 
permanent body to be known as the Imperial Ship- 
ping Committee. 

The 1926 approved of the in- 
quiries of the Imperial Shipping Committee and 
recommended that, as part of its work, the Com- 
mittee should make special investigations as to Em- 
pire marketing and foodstuffs, raw materials, pref- 
erence, and Empire trade and marketing.” Matters 
were discussed regarding the management of the 
Pacific cable understanding between Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. A Pacific 


Cable Board was suggested. 


Conference of 


While uniformity of legislation was very desir- 
able, it proved difficult to reconcile the application 
of certain provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1894 with the constitutional status of the several 
members of the Commonwealth. It 
that such matters bi 


was concluded 
referred to a sub-committee 
which should advise as to such principles as should 
apply to merchant shipping legislation within the 
recent constitutional develop 

be represented on this Com- 
vast economic and commercial 
that unl 
ly facilitate overseas trade by 


Empire in view of 
India 
mittee owing to hey 
interests. It igreed 
formity would great 


ments. was to 


was international 


removing doubt from the minds of shipowners and 
shippers concerning their liability under a contract 
matter of uniformity of limita- 
tion of shipowners’ 


of carriage. The 
liability to maritime mortgages 
and liens was approved as suggested to the Brussels 
Convention of 1922 and 1923 to secure interna- 
tional understanding and coéperation and was com- 
mended to the consideration of the Empire Govern- 
ments. The Imperial Economic Conference of 192% 
was commended to the consideration of the Domin- 
ions. 

The aviation in the various 
parts of the Empire was noted with interest and 
the British Government suggested concentration on 
two main routes—England to Australia, thence to 
South Africa. The first links in these routes were 
forged in services established in 1927."* It was real- 


progress of civil 


ami. 
ized that the best prospect for progress was for 
each of the Dominions of the Empire to undertake 
the responsibility for developing her own local sec- 
tions and so gradually to build a complete system 
of Imperial air routes. The Conference expressed 
satisfaction at the decisions of the Imperial Gov- 


ernment to carry out a series of experimental dem- 
onstration flights in South Africa and in the region 
of Singapore in 1928 and 1929. An Imperial Air 
Conference was suggested for 1928 and 1929. 

The Conference of 1917 went on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of a Trade Commissioners’ 
service to provide facilities to merchants and pro- 
ducers in order that Empire trade interests might 
be protected.** The duties of such a Commission 
were vaguely outlined to include investigation into 
Imperial trade conditions and compilation of these 
survey trade statistics for the use of the various 
Governments. The next development is to be noted 
in the resolution adopted in 1926 which favored 
the standardization of industrial products in order 
to afford savings to manufacturers and consumers 
alike.*® 

In 1918 Canada suggested that an Imperial 
News Service be created to gather Empire news in 
London and make it available for the presses of 
the other portions of the Empire through the med- 
ium of the Ministry of Information and the British 
Press; then to distribute it to the various govern- 
ments. Further action was taken in 1921 when it 
was suggested that news rates for Empire news be 
reduced by means of government subsidy. ‘The same 
attitude was apparent toward the exchange of 
news in 1928, and provision was made for a weekly 
summary of Imperial and world affairs to be sent 
to the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions direct 
from the English Foreign Office. In 1926 it was 
advocated that, since news could be obtained and 
distributed cheaper through American sources, a 
reduction be made in press rates between England 
and Canada. It was also urged that a reduction be 
made in cable rates between England and India 
and a recommendation was considered to lower pos- 
tal rates. 

The Economic Conference of 1923 approved 
earlier recommendations for the setting up of an 
inter-Imperial Parcels Delivery in order to encour- 
age Imperial trade. Postal rates were simplified in 
regard to the mailing of letters and packages as 
well, in order to secure codperation. The matter of 
an Imperial Patent was laid aside for further con- 
sideration at a future date. 


IMPERIAL DEFENSE 


Imperial Defense proved somewhat of a stumbling 
block at each successive Conference meeting owing 
to the cost of maintenance. All agreed that defense 
was absolutely necessary, yet each time a construc- 
tive suggestion was made, the Dominions were not 
disposed toward contributing toward Empire de- 
fense. The disaster of 1914 afforded added impulse 
to Imperial unity an at the same time augmented 
the semi-dormant forces of Dominion nationalism. 
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Consequently, the close of the war witnessed the 
emergence of a number of complete nations, self- 
governing Dominions within a British Common 
wealth, necessitating an understanding as to their 
individual status as members of the great organiza 
tion. In 1921 a resolution showed the Conference to 
be of the opinion that nothing should be done until 
after the coming Disarmament 
Washington.” 

At the Imperial] Conference of 1923 it was stated 
by resolution that each represented portion of the 
Empire held the primary responsibility for local de- 


Conference at 


fense; that adequate protection was necessary for 
maritime routes; that the naval strength of the 
“mpire should be equal to that of the greatest 
foreign power; and that codperation was necessary 
in the matter of air-craft. Deep interest was voiced 
by Australia, New Zealand, and India with regard 
to the naval base at Singapore as a means of se- 
curing the necessary mobility to provide for the 
security of trade and territory in eastern waters.” 
But the Conference did nothing to lighten the bur- 
den of Imperial responsibility or to help keep open 
the sea routes; the Imperial Government was left 
in both cases to keep pace with the rspid strides 
of the United States. 

The Conference of 1926 reviewed past achieve- 
ments in the field of Imperial Defense and seemed 
to be in sympathy with a reduction and limitation 
of armaments, and added the vital qualification that 
any action taken must be compatible with the in- 
tegrity and security of all parts of the Empire. 
The Dominions approved the policy of the Imperial 
Government in aviation and naval operations but 
were unwilling to commit themselves and reserved 
the right for consideration of issues.** 


ForeiIcn Pouicy 


Prior to 1914 matters of foreign policy were en- 
tirely in the hands of Great Britain. Military and 
post-war the 
Britain and her Dominions at the Conferences of 
1917 and 1918; but at the Conference of 1921 the 
conception presented was that of a unitary foreign 
policy of the British Empire in which the Dominions 
were to have a voice, but one which was to be de- 
clared to the world through the British Foreign 
Office. The discussion revealed “a unanimous opin- 
ion as to the main lines to be followed by British 
policy and deep conviction that the whole weight 
of the Empire should be concentrated behind a 
united understanding and common action in foreign 
affairs.””** 

The outcome of the Washington Conference was 
merely “to reconcile the principle of diplomatic 
unity in the international relations of the Empire 
with the principle of codrdinate autonomy for each 


problems occupied attention of 


without 
serious challenge until 1922.*° ‘The Empire acted as 
a unit for the purpose of determining the 5-5-3 


self-governing nation,” which remained 


ratio and where the assent of the Empire by means 
of vote was necessary, approval was indicated by 
the leader of the British representatives acting on 
behalf of his Dominion colleagues. 

No doubt a lack of interest accounts for the fail 
ure of the Dominions to insist upon representation 
in the Lausanne Conference.** However, ratification 
was finally accomplished with the concurrence of 
all Empire Governments. Likewise, the failure of 
the Protocol for Pacific Settlement of International] 
Disputes” was due to the complete refusal of the 
Dominions to accept it. The Dominions not only 
refused to be bound by treaties made by the Mother 
Country, but Canada ventured a step further, in 
sisting upon the right to make treaties without any 
Britain. The 


standing fact as proof of this demand is the Hali 


interference from Great most out- 
but Treaty of 1923 which was concluded between 
United States and Canada to regulate halibut fish 
the Pacific Coast. Canada 


should be signed by her representatives alone; and 


eries on demanded it 
this privilege was yielded by the Foreign Office.” 
In consequence of this step a resolution was passed 
in 1923 assuming the right of each Dominion to 
make its own treaties, and provided for forms of 
signature and ratification where the treaty applies 
only to one part of the Empire.” 

The “security pact” is the culmination of the 
tendency toward the breakup of the original con 
ception of an indivisible British Empire foreign 
policy because the treaty was negotiated and signed 
by Great Britain alone. Thus the Locarno Treaty 
marks the recognition of the fact that, in certain 
respects, Great Britain must conduct her own for 
eign policy in relation to European matters just 
as Canada is conducting her relations with the 
United States. 

At the Conference in 1926 the same general feel 
ing seemed to prevail in the resolution which frank 
ly recognized that in the sphere of foreign policy, 
as well as in that of defense, the major share of 
responsibility should rest with Great Britain. The 
governing consideration was that neither Great 
Britain nor the Dominions could be committed to 
the acceptance of active obligations except with 
the definite assent of their own governments.” 


Economic Po.uicies 


At the close of the World War the British Em 
pire found itself confronted with serious economic 
problems which called for consideration in any eco- 
nomic program of reconstruction which might be 
definitely outlined for the Empire as a whole. The 
Imperial Government took steps toward the estab- 
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lishment of a Central Emigration Authority to pro- 
vide for overseas settlement and the relief of un- 
employment in the British Isles. Laws regarding 
naturalization of enemy subjects were considered 
and the issue of the double income tax was reviewed. 
The Empire realized the necessity of Empire con- 
trol of Empire resources in order to effect an eco- 
nomic reconstruction.” 

One can readily see that Imperial economic pol- 
icy has been most thoroughly investigated by the 
very material results of the successive conferences. 
A Board of Imperial Resources has been created 
to develop the resources of the Empire.” A plan 
was enacted to place an embargo on all German 
dyes into Great Britain for a period of ten years 
after the war.** The passage of the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Industry Act made it necessary for every- 
one desiring to deal or trade in any way in non- 
ferrous metals to first secure a license from the 
Board of Trade.** A Bureau of Imperial Minerals 
Research was set up in 1918 by Dr. Addison for 
the purpose of collecting information regarding 
mineral resources and metal requirements of the 
Empire.** The Bureau of Entomology and My- 
cology was created to aid in scientific experiment 
and research.** The Empire Marketing Board and 
Empire Forestry Bureau were considered necessary 
for the distribution and preservation of Empire 
resources.°*° 

The guiding principle throughout the successive 
discussions of economic policies seemed to be that 
of Imperial preference. The essence of Imperial 
preference, as practiced in the Dominions, is the 
maintenance of an absolute control over the tariff 
in the hands of the Government with power to 
manipulate freely in order to secure the protection 
of industry against foreign and domestic competi- 
tion, differentiating in favor of foreign countries, 
though no foreign country was to enjoy the same 
terms as the United Kingdom. But, owing to the 
te tariff control is incompatible 
with any type of federal relation as a matter of 
actual practice, there appeared little tendency prior 
to 1923 to adduce preferential trade as an aid 
toward political and economic consolidation. How- 
ever, by far the chief decision recorded by the Con- 
ference of 1923 was that in favor of Imperial 
preference. The Economic Conference sat simul- 
taneously with the Imperial Conference and the 
general argument advanced by both conferences 
seemed to be relative to the point that England 
should no longer maintain a policy of Free Trade 
for, in so doing, she continually sacrifices the bond 
of tariff which should be used as an economic bond 
of union for the British Empire. 


fact that compl 


An extensive preferential program was worked 
out by the Conferences, whereby the Dominions 


would lower the tariff on certain listed English 
manufactured goods, at the same time placing high 
tariffs on those from other countries.*’ England 
was also to levy a tax on raw materials and food 
products, thus taking her away from her Free 
Trade policy of 1846. The Empire Marketing 
Board was created to stimulate the growth, pro- 
duction, and consumption of Empire goods. “Eat 
Imperially” was the slogan adopted. In 1926 the 
matter of preference was left much as in 1923 with 
the important exception that the delegates em- 
phatically recognized the fact that the opportuni- 
ties of marketing British goods were i.ot always 
used, and that people needed education in the mat- 
ter through such expedients as Empire shopping 
weeks and exhibitions. At the Conference of 1930 
a 10% increase in preference rates was suggested 
in order to establish a tariff wall within the Em- 
pire to promote Empire business. 

In the fields of naturalization and emigration it 
appears quite obvious that the Dominions are 
rather unwilling to commit themselves to any uni- 
form Imperial policy, desiring, rather, to decide 
such questions for themselves as individual cases 
arise. 


Sratus or Dominion MEMBERS 


The question which naturally arises in the mind 
of the student in this phase of English history— 
that of Imperial Federation—is: Just what is the 
status of the Dominions as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and how are relations 
determined inter se? Though personal opinions re- 
garding probable trends of action within the Em- 
pire are possible, actual statements which would 
attempt to define future relationships between the 
members of the Commonwealth would be quite ab- 
surd. 

At present the general tendency seems to be 
averse to the adoption of any definite constitution 
for the Empire as a whole. Because Great Britain 
is a world power and essentially a European na- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that the Imperial 
Government in London is more concerned with 
peace and coéperation than with precise Dominion 
relationships. Even though each Dominion is “free,” 
so long as sentiment for Empire is strong and con- 
flicting interests do not oppose it, the Empire is 
likely to remain as such. The real bond is that of 
tradition and sentiment; the evolution of self-gov- 
ernment has brought the Dominions to a condition 
of full constitutional independence by means of a 
continuous process which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue. Coéperation in all matters is 
essential, and the Imperial Conference now serves 
as the most useful method of such coéperation, 
though its ultimate success is, of course, funda- 
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mentally dependent upon the ordinary work of the 
Governments composing it. 

The Imperial Conferences have disclosed their 
interest in the matter of Imperial communications, 
because only through greatly improved forms of 
communication inter se can the necessary Imperial 
codperation be hoped for. Although most of the 
constructive work accomplished has been supported 
for the most part, financially, at least, by the 
British Government, Dominion interest has been ap 
parent in the majority of cases. Wireless and air 
routes now connect the most remote sections of 
the Empire; Dominion statistics are available to 
the entire Empire group; Imperial news is dis 
patched daily from the various Dominions and even 
in matters of Imperial defense one may witness 
some coéperation on the part of the Dominions with 
the Home Government. Each of the Dominions de- 
cides whether or no it shall support Great Britain 
in any way, and if so, to what extent ; each decides 
whether or not to sign any treaty. Since 1926 the 
Dominions have been free to negotiate separate 
treaties, though in practice 10 Downing Street is 
consulted before signatures Are attached thereto. 
Ireland and Canada exchange their own ministers 
with several countries. These facts only disclose 
how independent the Dominions are as to their own 
matters. 


NATIONALISM vs. IMPERIAL COMMONWE ALTH 


At present there appear to be two seats of dis- 
turbance within the Empire wherein Great Britain 
is justly concerned—TIreland and India. 

Although nationalism still continues to entertain 
sufficient support in Ireland to cause frequent more 
or less violent outbreaks, there seem to be read just- 
ments of circumstances taking place now and then 
in the Cosgrove and DeValera factions which in 
time will establish a satisfactory compromise be 
tween adherents of the Irish Free State and those 
who stand for complete independence. The Irish 
Free State is too dependent economically for trade 
and defense upon England to ever gain complete 
independent rule outside of the British Empire. 

The relations between the British Government 
and India are reaching a crisis in which Britain 
will have to take a more definite stand than she has 
done previously. Recent violent outbreaxs in vari- 
ous sections of India manifest that the spirit of 
nationalism is still alive; but while Ghandi is, with- 
out doubt, a disturbing element in Anglo-Indian 
relations, he alone can never sufficiently unite the 
vast and scattered mass of Indian population, with 
a view toward carrying out in full his policy of 
passive resistance through non-coédperation. 

On the other hand, Great Britain cannot hope 
utterly to suppress India economically. Indian eco- 


nomic interests must inevitably advance along with 
her political demands, and further concessions must 
be granted by Great Britain.** At the Conference 
of 19830 India was offered Dominion status on simi 
lar lines to that enjoyed by Canada but Ghandi 
and his followers continue to demand complete in 
dependence, and no less. But I am inclined to be 
lieve that as long as the Indian Civil Service re- 
mains, India will he subject to Parliamentary rule. 
The Nationalist Party is in the minority among the 
more educated Indians, for the great majority of 
them favor the Dominion form of self-government 
within the Empire, realizing that, under British 
rule, they enjoy many privileges and concessions 
which would be denied them under any independent 
government. 

Britain is well aware of the fact that her very 
existence depends upon keeping her Empire. British 
trade depends upon her imports of raw materials 
from her Dominions and the home manufacture 
of these materials into goods which she can sell 
in competitive foreign markets. This tense eco- 
nomic dependence has revealed itself innumerabk 
times at the Conference meetings in the keen in 
terest which England has shown in Imperial dé 
cisions as to resources, research, preference, emi 
gration, and naturalization policies. 

It is apparent that Britain is ever desirous of 
further coéperating with her Dominions in order 
that Empire ties may be strengthened. It seems evi 
dent that England is attempting, through the me 
dium of the Imperial Conference, to counter-balance 
the rising spirit of national independence in the 
Dominions. Since 1788 England herself has ex 
perienced several political transformations toward 
liberalism which have deeply influenced every na 
tion in the Commonwealth. An Empire such as that 
of the British Nations must, from necessity, look 
for the maintenance of its existence upon demo 
cratic principles. British statesmen have been cater 
ing to that end, especially since the war and, in 
so doing, have created a new British Empire and 
Britain—a full recognition that the Do 
minions are autonomous nations within an Imperial - 
Commonwealth, India considered as an important 
portion of the same, each privileged to an adequate 


a new 


voice in domestic and foreign policy and foreign 
relations through continuous consultation on all 
matters of common Imperial concern.*® 


*A. E, Zimmern. The Third British Empire (New York, 
1926), 15-17. 

? Reference is to the Act of 1791 which granted to Can- 
ada a division into Upper and Lower Canada, with separate 
legislatures. 

*A. L. Lowell, H. D. Hall, The British Commonwealth 
(Boston, 1927), 593. Dominion of Canada—British North 
America Act, 1867; Commonwealth of Australia—Constitu 
tional Act, 1900; Union of South Africa—South Africa Act, 
1909; New Zealand—Constitutional Act, 1852; Newfound- 
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land—admitted to the Imperial Conferences as “technically 
a colony rather than a Dominion.” 
‘The Imperial Federation League was founded in 1884 


by M. E. Forster. 
, \. B. Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions 
(New York, 1921 198. 

®Cd, 8566, 1917, 61. 


7 The agreement of May 1920 between Britain and Canada 
allowing Canada the right to appoint a minister at Washing- 
ton is a further logical development of Canadian status un- 
der the peace treaty. Privilege not made use of until Novem- 
ber, 1926. 

®Cmd. 1474, 

*Cmd. 1474, 1923, 9. 

”" Annual Register, 1923, 130 

" Report on inter-Imperial Relations (The Balfour Re- 
port). 

“It is interesting 
Keith in Outlook 

Cmd, 2768, 

*Cmd. 3628, 1930, 10. 

1% Omd, 2768, 1926, 55. 

% Cairo to Karachi and 

7 Cd. 8566, 1917, 20. 

“Cmd. 2768, 1926, 54. 

*Cmd. 1474, 1923, 21. 


1923, 14. 


to contrast the opinion of Dr. A. B. 
February 5, 1927, 144-145. 
1926, 14. 


Khartum to Kisumu. 


*” Cmd. 1987, 1923, 16-17. 

‘'Cmd. 2768, 1926, 34-37. 

2 Cmd. 1474, 1921, 3. 

Chanak Incident, September, 1922. 
“July 4, 1923, this settlement replaced the Treaty of 
Sevres. 
* Geneva Protocol, 1924. 
* Other instances: Smuggling, June 6, 1924; Narcotic 


Laws, January 8, 1925; boundaries, February 24, 1925, 
7 Cind. 1987, 1923, 13-17. 


* This refers to the Locarno Treaties between Great 


sritain, Belgium, France, Germany and Italy. Article IX 
of the treaty definitely excluded the Dominions from any 
obligations. 

* A. L. Lowell, H. D. Hale, British Commonwealth of 


Nations. (Boston 1927), 615 


Pupil Criticism of a 


* Empire control was considered most emphatically with 
regard to the dye and non-ferrous metals industry. 
* Cd. 8566, 1917, 112. 
* Cd. 9177, 1918, 63. 
*® Cd. 9177, 1918, 63. 
* Cd. 8566, 1917, 6. 
*® Cmd. 2768, 1926, 48. 
* Cmd. 2768, 1926, 50-51. 
= London Times, November 13, 1923, 14. 
* Cd. 8566, 1917, 22. 
Cmd. 1474, 1921, 34. 
Cmd. 1474, 1930, Entire discussion of Indian status. 
* Cd. 8566, 1917, 61. 
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Course in Problems 


of American Democracy 


Frank L. 


CLAYTON 


Freehold High School, Freehold, New Jersey 


High-school teachers are apt to place too low a 
value on the advice and criticism of pupils. Students 
in the writer’s classes have been told to make sug- 
gestions and criticisms but they have made too little 
use of this opportunity in the past. They are ex- 
pected to defend their criticisms. Although this 
position is not carried to such an extreme as to dis 
courage suggestions by timid pupils, they may have 
felt that any adverse criticism would be unwelcome, 
no matter in whatever form it was offered. 
“<p 


In a course for high-school seniors in “Problems 


of American Democracy,” the writer has endea- 
vored to encourage and to systematize the pupil 
criticism so that it might be more useful. In 1980 a 
questionnaire was distributed to a number of pupils. 


The general results and the specific information 


obtained seemed valuahie enough to warrant the 
repetition of the practice the following three years. 
The form has been changed from time to time to 
include information which had been omitted in the 
past. Frequently, such changes were made on the 
advice of the pupils, in order to enable them to give 
fuller expression to their own views. The course for 
which the questionnaire was used is a combination 
of two half-year courses, “Problems of American 
Democracy” and “Economics,” as offered in our 
State syllabus. It is divided into three parts: politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems. These sections 
overlap each other and an attempt is made to fuse 
rather than to show any particular demarcation 
between them. 

The criticism sheet was discussed throughout the 
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year, but no exact questions were submitted to pu 
pils until after their final form was determined. In 
dividual opinions, not mob reactions, were desired. 
The questionnaire was rated near the close of the 
school year. ‘There was no discussion or comparison 
of papérs by the pupils while they were being 
marked. No paper was marked in such a way as to 
identify the pupil who filled it out; an effort was 
made to elicit an honest expression of opinion. The 
questionnaire was made up of items about which th 
teacher wished information. 

The criticisms revealed greater agreement on the 
subject-matter of the course than in the judgments 
of methods. The course as a whole was consid red 
interesting. In one group of replies, 90 pupils found 
it either very interesting or fairly interesting; no 
one checked it as “just another job” or “a decided 
bore.” 

The work On sociological problems has received 
an overwhelming majority of votes every year, not 
only on a check list but also in the spaces in which 
the pupils themselves filled in the topics that most 
interested them. The boys and girls in the last year 
of high school have their interests centered in prob 
lems of this nature to a much greater extent than 
the pupils two Ve ars earlier in school. If courses 
could be reconstructed at wi 








, one course centered 


around problems of social relationships in the 
school, the home, and during free recreation might 
be recommended. Such a course would serve all the 
ends that the present one is intended to serve, and 
do it much more adequately. 

Rather than have pupils accept one interpreta 
tion of present day problems as authoritative, we 
use several books rather than one text. The pupils’ 
vote on this was very decided. Almost all prefer it 
to using one book. There was little approach to 
unanimity in the rating of the individual books but 
enough preference was shown to serve as a valuable 
guide in future purchases of volumes. A study out 
line was rated rather indifferently. 

Criticisms of method were both constructive and 
destructive. Our plan of instruction is by units and 
we use “work-sheets” for most of the year’s work. 
great enthusiasm 
nor was it greatly disliked. he response indicated 
that the regular routine work of school is much the 


The plan was not greeted with any 


same regardless of how it is handled. During the 
part of the work ce aling with sociological probl ms 
we have, for the last two years, divided the ma 
terials into topics of individual interest. Brief pa 
pers on these topics were re ad and discussed, The 
higher rating given this method may have been due 
partly to the greater interest in the subject matter, 
but enough favorable comments were made to war 
rant this this 


year’s work. 


more extensive use of method for 


Notebook work has always received a vote that 
. . . - rere . e 
is surprisingly favorable. The only adverse criti 
cisms had to do with too much “copying” from a 
text or another notebook. This may be partly due 
to the that the 


educational activities which are the most tiresome 


idea, well grounded by this time, 


are, for that reason, most worthwhile. 

Kach pupil is required to write one long paper 
in the course of the year on some topic of general, 
vocational, or avocational interest. Th topics vary 
in number and kind. Last year 92 pupils wrote on 
78 topics; one of the pupils suggested that time b 
given in class for discussion of these individual pa 


pers. We are carrying out 


the suggestion this year, 


with good results. 

Irom my own observation the study of “news” is 
difficult to manage well. Too often the practice d 
feats its purpose. Our informal discussions of news 
have been voted on so favorably that the practice 
has been continued in spite of its imperfections. It 
is this part of the work that is discussed most often 
in the additional remarks at the end of our ques 
tionnaire. This advice has led us to make changes. 
We have tried more to build the discussion on topics 
in which the pupils are interested rather than on 
those in which the teacher thinks they ought to be 
interested. The important thing is to develop the 
habit of fair, reflective thinking on problems which 
are really vital. One pupil wrote: “More time should 
be given to discussion on subjects in which we all ar 
interested and can talk on.” This seemed to express 
a general sentiment. 

A practice which received the most favorable vot 
has been, for the most part, given up. This was th 
practice of talking with individual pupils or small 
groups during our “work periods.” We talked on 
any problem that happened to come up. Although 
we tried to be quiet enough so that others could 
work, many times other pupils or even the entire 


class 5 


class were drawn into the discussion. Larg¢ 
and crowded classrooms have almost prohibited this 
type of work. 

Socialized work has always been favorably r 


} 


ceived. This does not seem to be due to the oppor 


tunity afforded some to avoid work. For one thing, 


the boys and girls are practically through high 
school when they answer these questions. Moreover, 
it is remarkable how often pupils will mark some 
thing as interesting but not valuable. There is a 
marked tendency in a number of pupils to approve 
the thing which they find unpleasant. We can scarce 
ly deny that they have been taught this point of 
view. 

Some of the responses of pupils are listed here, 
as well as indications of the use made of them. How 
ever, the chief value of such a survey of pupils’ opin 


ions lies in the fact that its results are utilized. This 
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helps greatly in forming a pupil-teacher relation- 
ship that is suitable for an educational system that 
aims to prepare pupils for life in a democratic so- 


ciety. We give at least verbal agreement to the idea 


that the best way to prepare for future life is full 
living in the present. If there is any place in the 
school curriculum where this idea should find ex- 
pression, it is in the social-studies classroom. 


Current Events in World Affairs 


Georce H. E. 


Smitu 


Solving Problems By Assassination 
Church and State in Germany and Mexico 


Spanish Socialism 


Oil and Warships 


On The-Home Front 


Solving Problems By King Alez- 
ander of Yugoslavia. It is a strange quirk in the minds 
of individuals that the 


course of history can be turned in a particular direc 


Assassination 


which leads them to believe 


tion by the assassination of some outstanding person 


ality. ‘lo these people the complex political, economic, 


and racial conflicts in a given society are centered in 
the person of one man. His personality and position 
excites and pervades their imaginations. He symbol 
izes the conflict in which the y are interested. He domi 
nates it. Other influences tend to lose their importance. 


At last 


they be lieve ‘ thre 


he is the conflict. If they can get rid of him, 
will be ended. With his re 


moval from the scene all other difficulties strewn along 


conflict 
a particular path will be removed also, and the achieve 
ment of a desired end will be brought about smoothly 
and rapidly. There is no way of knowing absolutely 
what motives sway men’s minds and move them to act 
as they do, bul is owing to some such reasoning, in 
part at least, that kings, presidents, ministers of state, 
and other men prominent in political life, have been 
the victims of assassination. The thing that stands out 
clearly in histor, 
often do deflect 
it along the particular path desired by the assassin. 

The 


sassinations art 


vy, however, is that while such murders 
the course of events, they rarely turn 


latest victims in the long list of political as 


King Alexander of Yugoslavia and M. 


Louis Barthou, the French Foreign Minister. The oc 


casion was the visit of the King to France for the pur 
generally alleged, of conferring with the 


pose, it was 

French Minister on questions of policy in central and 

M. Barthou met the King at the 

port of Marseilles to accompany Paris. The 
} 


streets from the port to the railway station were gay 


southeastern Europe 


him to 


with vari-colored flags, and lined with throngs of peo 
ple. As the automobile bearing the King and the Min 
ister moved along, a man emerged from the crowd, and 
shouting “Vive le Roi!” jumped on its running board 
and fired several shots at its occupants before he was 
cut down by a mounted guard. The police rushed in, 
the crowd surged forward, more shots were fired. The 
assassin was beaten and trampled to death in the melée. 
After the confusion subsided, it was found that King 
Alexander had killed instantly. M. 


Barthou died two hours afterward. 


been almost 


The deed was followed by many developments in 
different parts of Europe. In France there was much 
embarrassment and indignation over the fact that a 
foreign monarch was killed while a guest on French 
soil. Coming so soon after the Stavisky scandal, the 
riots of last February, and the unsolved murder of 
Magistrate Albert Prince who had been an important 
witness in the Stavisky affair, the assassination of 
King Alexander at Marseilles led to an outburst in 
'rance against the police and the political situation 
said to be responsible for the internal conditions. Sev- 
eral officials were removed from their posts, and an 
immediate cabinet crisis was believed to have been 
by the power of Premier 
Doumergue and the approach of the cantonal elections. 
There was also considerable speculation as to who 
would take the place of M. Barthou, and whether the 
foreign policies set on foot by him would be followed 
by his successor. 


averted only personal 


In Europe generally a wave of repression against 
political refugees and suspicion of minority groups was 
aroused, creating fear and unrest in many countries. 
There was a demand for a round-up of all radical 
groups suspected of plotting against established gov 
ernments. It was unofficially suggested that the League 
of Nations should investigate the death of King Alex- 
ander with a view toward uncovering the international 
complications likely to follow. ‘This last was prompted, 
no doubt, by the fear of what might happen within 
Yugoslavia, and what effect developments there would 
have upon the political situation and the peace of 
Kurope. 

Yugoslavia, which is about the size of Italy and has 
a population of 14,000,000, embraces several of the 
fragments of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Its northern part, bordered in fanlike arrangement by 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, contains most of the three 
million Croats and close to the million and a quarter 
Slovenes in the kingdom. In the south, bordered by 
tumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania, there are 
about five million Serbs. Along the Adriatic coast, 
Yugoslavia includes Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Mon- 
tenegro. In all there are more than a dozen different 
nationalities in the kingdom. Except for Serbia and 
Montenegro both of which had been independent, most 
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of the territories now comprising Yugoslavia had been 
under the rule of Austria and Hungary prior to the 
World War. Under the influence of the movement for 
self-determination, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
united in the Declaration of Corfu, signed on July 20, 
1917, by which they declared their intention of set- 
ting up a single national State under the Karagjorjevic 
dynasty of which the late King Alexander was then 
the Crown-Prince. In November, 1918, Alexander be- 
came Prince Regent owing to the advanced age of 
King Peter; and when the King died in 1921, Alex- 
ander was proclaimed King of the constitutional mon- 
archy of Yugoslavia, the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. 

Except for a common descent from the Slavic tribes 
that reached the Balkans through the Danube valley, 
there are very few ties to bind the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes together. There is conflict between the Roman 
Catholicism of the Croats and Slovenes and the Greck 
Orthodoxy of the Serbs. The presence of Moslems in 
the south complicates the religious problem. The 
Croats and Slovenes incline toward the habits, customs 
and culture of European civilization, while the Serbs 
look toward the eastern, oriental civilization. A com- 
mon hatred of the Hapsburg dynasty was strong 
enough, however, to induce these peoples to act in 
unison against Austria-Hungary on many occasions 
before the war. And no doubt the intense desire to 
strengthen their independence caused them to seek 
unity in a single nation at the close of the war. 

But the forms of unity do not always insure the 
substance of unity. The Croats and Slovenes desired 
full opportunity to maintain and develop their own 
institutions and cultuie through a large measure of 
local self-government. The Serbs looked upon unity 
as possible only through a strong centralized control 
emanating from Belgrade, the former Serbian capital. 
Intensified by the religious, economic and cultural 
conflicts, the political battle raged for years. On nu- 
merous occasions it flared forth in Parliament and 
disrupted the political processes of the country. A 
climax was reached when in 1928 an outburst resulted 
in the killing in Parliament of the Croat leader, 
Radich, and several of his followers. On January 4, 
1929, King Alexander dissolved Parliament and pro- 
claimed himself dictator. 

Professedly, Alexander sought to hold fast to and 
insure the unity of the kingdom by a strong central 
government. It was the one essential he believed in- 
dispensable to protect the kingdom from destruction 
by internal conflict and against attack from without. 
There was always present the fear of a restoration 
of the Hapsburg dynasty with the renewal of the old 
conflicts in that quarter. As a member of the Little 
Entente, Yugoslavia is ranged by the side of France 
and thus is drawn into the Franco-German and the 
Franco-Italian troubles, and the political maneuver- 
ings in Central Europe. On the one hand, there is the 
possibility of a German-Austrian union which might 
easily strengthen a weakened Austria and develop a 
formidable threat all along the Yugoslav northern 
border. And on the other hand, there are signs that 


the Nazis were courting favor in Yugoslavia as a 
possible aid to German policies in Central and South- 

eastern Europe. Hungary, on the North, persists in 
her agitation against the territorial dispositions in the 
peace treaties, an attitude which serves to keep Yugo 

slavia in constant fear of her security. Relations with 
Italy proper and with Italian operations in Albania 
have never been smooth because it is a common fear in 
Belgrade that the warlike spirit of Mussolini, and the 
desire to make the Adriatic Sea an Italian “lake” by 
acquisition of the Dalmatian coast, bodes no good for 
Yugoslavia. 

Beset by the internal quarrels and these larger is 
sues from outside, King Alexander’s dictatorship was 
real, absolute, and ruthless. He appointed the cabinet, 
made his own laws, and enforced them as he pleased, 
despite the constitutional forms in which his actions 
were sometimes cast. All the other features familiar 
to dictatorships were present too—control of provy- 
incial affairs and elections, suppression of opposition 
forces and the killing or imprisonment of their lead- 
ers, possession of or control over banks, industries, 
utilities and other economic activities, censorship of 
the press, an arbitrary rule in which the dictator and 
a small coterie of his supporters define the rights and 
govern the lives of the masses of people. ‘The people 
possessed no power over the actions of such a govern 
ment and there was no appeal from its decrees. 

To the minority groups laboring under these re 
strictions upon their freedom of expression and their 
liberty of action, Alexander, Belgrade and the Serbs 
seemed to dominate the nation which had started out 
as a voluntary union of several different groups. Many 
among them weighed unity, security from external 
attack, economic development, and the progress of the 
country under Alexander’s dictatorship against the 
inferior position in which the minority groups now 
found themselves. Among the Croats and Slovenes 
there was much restlessness, despair, and underground 
plotting. It is usually in such an atmosphere—fertile 
ground for political scheming and for dreams of lib 
eration—that revolutionary action and plans for as 
sassination are conceived. The King’s assassin, Petru 
Kalemen, was described as a Croat born in Zagreb, 
although subsequent reports cast doubt upon both his 
name and his birthplace. Two other men, identified as 
companions of Kalemen, were arrested in France on 
suspicion of having been implicated in the plot; while 
the search for others, said to be fellow-conspirators, 
still continues. 

The abrupt termination of King Alexander’s per 
sonal dictatorship will not, it appears, solve the con 
flict within Yugoslavia. Deep-seated antagonisms of 
racial, religious, economic and political content, are 
rarely composed by the death of one man however 
great his position and power with respect to them has 
been. More often than not, the conflicts increase in 
intensity in the ensuing scramble for power among 
the conflicting interests. The immediate result of the 
assassination was an outburst of popular indignation 
directed against those countries, unfriendly to Yugo- 
slavia, which permitted Yugoslav political refugees 
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to use their soil as a base for revolutionary action. 
This accounts for the hostile demonstrations in Bel- 
grade before the Italian and Hungarian consulates. 
The event also aroused hostility against the minority 
groups of Yugoslavs. But after the first wave of in- 
dignation subsided and calmer counsels prevailed, King 
Alexander’s “political will’ and the settlement of more 
important internal problems was awaited without hos- 
tile emotion. 

Upon the death of Alexander, his eldest son, an 
eleven-year old boy brought home from the school he 
was attending in England, became King Peter II. 
During his minority, a regency, composed of Prince 
Paul and two associates, appointed by Alexander in 
his political testament, will manage the affairs of state. 
The first government under the rule of the regency 
has been formed with Nikola Uzonovitch as Premier; 
and it includes all of the men who have held the Pre- 
miership since the dictatorship began in 1929. Accord- 
ing to recent reports these men are likely to conduct 
the government along the lines of the dictatorship; 
and already there is disappointment and dissatisfaction 
that the occasion for a change of rule was not used to 
resolve the major conflicts within the country. On the 
other hand, it is explained that many of the men now 
composing the government are as yet too strong for 
Prince Paul to make changes that will dispense with 
them. So that the conflicts personified in the rule of 
one man have not been removed by his death. They 
are likely to continue to agitate the kingdom until some 
more fundamental way of composing them can be 
found. And the corollary appears equally clear, name- 
ly, that great social problems which are not solved 
fundamentally by the conflicting groups themselves, 
are rarely solved by the instrumentality of one man 
no matter how absolute and extensive his power may 


be. 


CuuRCH AND STATE 


Germany. Until the semi-official announcement on 
October 30, 1934, that Chancellor Hitler had decided 
finally to withdraw State interference from church af- 
fairs, it had become clear that if Church and State in 
Germany were to be united under Nazi control it 
would have to be done by force and arms. 

The issue in Germany is one familiar to all dictator- 
ships. A man or a group rises to the power of dictator- 
ship by triumphing over many opposing elements. The 
victory, however, is rarely complete or absolute. The 
position of the dictator is usually a precarious one. 
The opposition may be defeated momentarily, or it 
may accept the dictatorship for a number of reasons, 
but the solid interests on which opposing elements 
are founded still remain. These interests are not al- 
ways secular; they are sometimes religious, resting 
upon a material foundation of property ownership and 
income, rights and privileges, and emoluments of of- 
fice. ‘To maintain his position, a dictator seeks to sup- 
press or control all opposition, to consolidate and 
strengthen his power, and to subject as large an area 
of the political, economic, and social life of the coun- 
try to his absolute rule as can be done with safety. On 


the other hand, the elements which had been forced 
to give way before the dictatorship strive to reassert 
themselves. They resist further encroachment upon 
their power and interests. Such a state of affairs often 
leads to many conflicts. Some of these conflicts are 
small and are fought and settled without serious dis- 
turbance to routine life. Others take on greater im- 
portance and are waged in the open with a violence 
so intense as to agitate the whole country. All the 
weapons of dictatorship are called into play in an ef- 
fort to force all opposition to bow to the will of the 
dictator. Censorship of press and speech, restrictions 
against public assembly, arrest, banishment or execu- 
tion of opposing leaders, suppression and intimidation 
of dissenting groups, confiscation of property, suspen- 
sions from office, and the reorganization of institutions. 
Such a conflict and almost all of its collaterals arose 
out of the attempt to force the church to fit into the 
Nazi pattern and accept the Nazi control. 

The conflict began almost from the start of Hitler’s 
accession to power. According to the adherents of a 
totalitarian State, the State is all or it is nothing. There 
can be no compromise, no divided rule. A small Nazi 
faction in church circles openly declared that “We 
want a church recognizing the supreme authority of the 
nationalist State and proclaiming the gospel of the 
Third Reich.” They were opposed by a large group 
of pastors in the Protestant Church who refused to 
accept Nazi dictation of church affairs. For a consid- 
erable time the conflict remained quiescent. It was only 
after the appointment of Dr. Ludwig Mueller as 
Reichbishop of the official German Evangelical Church 
with a view toward absorbing more than a score of 
State churches and unifying them, that the conflict 
came out into the open and became serious. 

Opposition had grown increasingly intense during 
the past two months to the plan of Reichbishop Muel- 
ler to realize “one people, one State, one church,” in 
which “only Nazis will conduct services and only Nazis 
will occupy the pews.” Official installation of Dr. 
Mueller as Reichbishop had been delayed for some 
time because of the rumblings of opposition. It was 
carried out on September 23 with much show of Nazi 
uniforms, pomp, and power. But instead of an ex- 
pected attendance of 60,000 there was only 5,000 on 
hand, while in many places throughout the country 
crowds gathered before churches and in public places 
in demonstrations dealing with the situation. A state- 
ment adopted by more than 7,000 pastors opposed to 
the plans of Reichbishop Mueller declared that with 
the installation of Dr. Mueller, a “development finds 
its fulfillment that must fill every Evangelical Chris- 
tian with deepest shame and sorrow.” Quoting from 
the September 8 speech of Dr. Jaeger, civil adminis- 
trator under Reichbishop Mueller, the statement de- 
clared “Dr. Jaeger conceives that religious confes- 
sions will be done away with to advantage and that 
the place of the Christian religion shall be taken by 
a Nordic-Christian hybrid religion.” Bringing the is- 
sue to a head the statement asserted: “It has never 
been possible to believe that the Ecclesiastical Min- 
istry measures had merely a formal purpose. Today no 
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one can doubt that the struggle within the church in- 
volves the surrender of the fundamental authority of 
the gospel of the reformation.” The full statement 
was read from pulpits throughout Germany. 

As the opposition stiffened and grew bolder, Dr. 
Jaeger resorted to political and police measures to 
compel acceptance of the Nazi program. He sought 
to force the unification of the Protestant Churches by 
eliminating Dr. Meisser, Bishop of Bavaria, and Dr. 
Wurm, Bishop of Wuerttemberg, both of whom con 
stituted strong centers of opposition to Dr. Mueller’s 
regime. These acts served only to increase the grow- 
ing indignation. The Bavarian Church issued a Mani- 
festo on October 14, in which it stated its own position 
and condemned the acts of the Reichbishop and his 
aides. The declaration stated that “The offensive of 
the civil administrator against the State Church Coun- 
cil can be compared only with warlike action.” It 
closed with a call upon the pastors and communities 
“to render no this church government 
which is contrary to the faith and the Constitution.”’ 
A week later those in opposition to the Reichbishop 


obedience to 


met in Berlin and adopted a solemn proclamation of 
independence by which they established their own 
church administration outside of the official sanction 
of the Ecclesiastical Ministry. By these manifestos, 
statements and declarations of independent church ad 
ministration, and by hundreds of other acts of protest 
and defiance against State-enforced control over re 
evident that 
the attempt to unite the Church and State under Nazi 
dictatorship would end in religious schism and open 
conflict. The clergymen were supported by large dem 


ligious matters, the opposition made it 


onstrations staged by the people in town and country. 
The conflict embraced a mixture of religious, political 
and economic interests. 
With the resort to overt 
tion by Dr. Jaeger on the one side, and the strong 
show of opposition on the other, the fundamental is 


acts of force and intimida 


sue involved could no longer be ignored by Chancellor 
Hitler. It 


church could not be achieved by voluntary, 


was clear now that State control over the 
’ peaceful 
measures; it would have to be forced at the risk of 
grave danger that might even menace the foundations 
of Nazi political power. The alternative was a relin 
quishment, at least temporarily, of the Hitler aim to 
bring all German life, even its spiritual manifestations, 
under the domination of the Nazi pattern. According 
to the latest reliable report, Chancellor Hitler chose 
to retreat. On October 30, he granted an audience to 
Dr. Meisser and Dr. Wurm, the two bishops deposed 
on the teichbishop Mueller, and sishop 
Marahren, another leader of the Protestant opposi 
tion. At this conference, Hitler is reported to have 


order of 


agreed to withdraw his support from the Reichbishop 
of the (Nazi) the church 
to its own affairs providing no assault was made on 
the political authority. 

Mexico. Another conflict between Church and State 
has come to the surface in Mexico. It was provoked 
by the proposed amendment to Article ITT of the Mexi 
can Constitution. According to drafts of the 


Christian Church, leaving 


amend 


ment, the intention is to make socialistic education 
compulsory throughout the school system. But along 
with the proposal to teach that the ultimate “aim of 
the revolution is to overthrow capitalism’”’ and inspire 
in children “love for the exploited masses and repul 

sion for those who exploit them,” the amendment pro 

poses to bring about “the disappearance of religious 
prejudices and dogmatism” and to subject religions 
to analysis “in the light of reason and science.” This’ 
carried the government into a head-on collision with 
the Church which is overwhelmingly Catholic. 

The project was approved by the Senate on Oc 
tober 20. It is reported to have the full support of 
President Rodriguez, and the approval of former 
President Calles, a strong figure behind the govern 
ment. It is said also to have the endorsement of Presi 
dent-elect Lazaro Cardenas, and to be one of the main 
points in the program of his party—the Partido Na 
cional Revolucionario, the Revolutionary Party. 

Already there have been parades and demonstra 
tions both in support of the government and in pro 
test against its plans. Minor clashes have occurred 
here and there. ‘The newspaper, El] Nacional, accused 
Archbishop Diaz of Mexico and Archbishop Ruiz y 
Flores of the State of Michoacan of fomenting sedi 
tious movements against the government and of seek 
ing foreign intervention in Mexican affairs. In a state 
ment issued October 30, Archbishop Ruiz declared 
that the newspaper “‘is the official organ of the Na 
tional Revolutionary party, and is naturally prejudiced 
and bitter.’”’ Answering the charge that he did write 
to a provincial Jesuit official asking him to help in 
“defense of the rights of the Catholic Church,” the 
Archbishop said “The meaning of defense as used here 
is perfectly clear to every unprejudiced reader. To 
support its charge, E.1 Nacional should prove that |] 
intended defense to mean force of arms.” 

The conflict has been going on for a considerable 
time. In 1926-1927 it came to the surface over several 
issues. Since then, considerable Church property has 
, used for 
schools and other public purposes. Church revenues 


been taken over by the government and 
have been cut down in many ways. Priests have left 
Mexico in large numbers. Officials and clerks in the 
government service suspected of sympathy with the 
protest of church authorities have been dismissed. 
Agitation has broken out among the university stu 
dents. Labor unions have been active principally on 
the side of the government. Al] 
considerable unrest among the populace. And because 


the issues ramify throughout the political, 


of this has created 
economic 
and social structure of the country, there is much fear 
that widespread violence may ensue. 

Spanish Socialism. Even though sensational events 
do not crowd the headlines of the world’s newspapers 
every day, there is never a dull moment in world af 
fairs. In Spain during the first days of October, the 
Socialists whose organization is considerably strong 
made another bid for power by a general strike. Cata 
lonia sought to secede from Spanish rule and set up 
as an independent. violence broke out in 
Madrid, Barcelona and many other places, but the 


tiots and 
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trouble centered chiefly in Oviedo and the near-by min- 
ing towns in the Northwest Asturias. The clashes con 
tinued for several days, but finally the army, remain 
ing loyal to the Republican Government headed by 
Premier Lerroux, prevailed and established peace by 
martial law. More than 500 people were killed and 
1,100 wounded. Over 5,000 arrests were made, includ- 
ing Luis Companys and 31 officials of the rebellious 
Catalan Generalidad. With this victory, the govern- 
ment forces and the elements opposed to socialist aims 
assert that the Socialist power in Spain is broken. And 
yet the underlying conflict of interests 
nomic and religious 


political, eco- 
which have been fanned to fever 
heat and turned into intense class hatred during the 
past few months by extremists may write a different 
record in the future. 

Oil and Warships. At London, the preliminary talks 
between Great Britain, Japan, and the United States 
on naval disarmament, which had been postponed since 
last June (see November Sociat Srupies) were re- 
sumed. The method of conducting the discussions is 
a peculiar one. First the Japanese confer with the 
Sritish while the Americans wait around. Then the 
American and the Japanese put their heads together. 
Later the British and confer. Then the 
process is repeated all over again in different com 
binations. It is a little bit confusing. Nothing has 
come of the talks so far, except that Japan insists 
upon naval equality while the American nego 
tiators, headed by Mr. Norman H. Davis, are just 


granting such a position to the Jap 


Americans 


now 


as firm against 
anese, 

In another area, issues have arisen to add to the 
difficulties over armaments. These issues concern the 
Japanese Government's attitude toward the oil busi 
ness. Its spokesmen have been reluctant to agree to 
make changes in the new oil monopoly law in Japan, 
and they have indicated an intention of establishing 
a State Oil Monopoly in Manchuria. British and 
American oil interests have become alarmed over such 
developments, and both governments have been pro 
testing diplomatically for several months. On the back 
pages of the newspapers other complications are noted. 
Among them is the belief expressed by high officials 
of the navy to newspaper reporters that 
Manchukuo must build an ocean fleet when her finances 
are better. With the deadlock between the Japanese 
and Americans at London appearing insoluble for the 
moment, Premier Ramsay MacDonald hopes to gain 
time over any break in the discussions by using the 
device of inviting each delegation to visit his estate on 
different occasions over the next two weeks. Mean 
while there tacit belief that the Americans and 


“é 


Japane se 


is the 


Japanese may find a way to “save face’’ without con 
ceding too much in substance. 

On The Home Front. Developments in the United 
States were particularly “spotty” during the month 
with few prominent issues, other than the election 
scrambles, coming to the surface. The Literaru Digest 
made public the result of a second “‘sample’’ poll on 
popular sentiment for the New Deal. Of the 65,000 


persons polled, 50.97 per cent approved the Roosevelt 


administration and 49.03 per cent were against it. By 
comparison with an earlier poll, it was stated that 
sentiment for the New Deal had declined by 18.06 
per cent. Chief among the election developments were 
the oddities of the political platforms, the open re- 
pudiation of the Sinclair candidacy by George Creel, 
and the Republican charges that the Democrats were 
“buying” votes with relief funds. Charles A. Beard 
has an interesting commentary in the November Cur- 
rent History magazine on the platform adopted by the 
New York Republicans. Condemning the New Deal 
measures in bitter terms, this platform calls for “a 
return to the self-balancing, competitive system of po- 
litical economy, which preserves initiative and re 
wards enterprise, industry and thrift of the individual 
citizen.”” And then, under the declaration that “our 
people ... must have the help of government in this 
emergency,” it proceeds in detail to call for almost all 
of the measures it denounced in another part of the 
same document. The split of the Socialist party into 
“left” and “right” wing factions at their convention 
last June appeared to be confirmed by a referendum 
which showed 5,933 for and 4,872 against the hotly 
contested Detroit declaration. A movement of Com- 
munists toward a united front with the Socialists seems 
to be an interesting sidelight in the development. 

Relief administrator Harry Hopkins, feeling called 
upon to defend the distribution of $135,000,000 in re 
lief funds among 47 states in the closing days of Oc 
tober, declared: “Mr. Fletcher (Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee) has seen fit to accuse 
me of playing politics because I am feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked and sheltering the destitute, re- 
gardless of their sex, age, creed, color, race or place 
of residence. If that be politics, I plead guilty, but 
decline to enter into argument with Mr. Fletcher. 
Hunger is not debatable.” 

On the labor front, the Upper Manhattan Garage 
Owners Association of New York City, which includes 
some 200 garage owners, announced they were return- 
ing their blue eagles and that the old scale of 72 hours 
a week for their more than 1,000 employees would be 
restored. At Washington, the President issued an order 
reducing the hours of labor to 36 per week in the cot 
ton garment industry. In annual convention in Cali 
fornia the Federation of Labor voted to 
fight for the 30-hour week; and adopted the method 
of vertical organization of unions in place of craft 
groups in the mass production industries. During the 
first week in November strikes broke out in the chain 
store field in Cleveland and Milwaukee, with others 
threatened in different parts of the country. Alleging 
that it wished to avert violence, one chain having some 
100 grocery and meat stores in the Ohio city closed 
them and asserted its intention of retiring from busi- 
ness in that city. 

On October 11, the Treasury closed its books on 
the government's Fourth Liberty Loan conversion with 
securities of over a billion dollars of the $1,250,.000.000 
called for redemption turned in for others at lower 
rates of interest. The next day the Treasury issued a 
call for redemption on April 15 of an additional block 
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of $1,870,000,000 of the bonds. By a speech before 
the American Bankers October 24, 
President Roosevelt ‘made peace,’ it was generally 
alleged, with the bankers. Earlier on the same day, 
Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat of the District of Co 
lumbia Supreme Court rendered a decision holding the 
Railroad Retirement Act unconstitutional. Over 134 
railroads joined in the suit which ended in their favor 
unless the decision is appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Association on 


In the field of foreign affairs, besides the armament 
discussions, the State Department was called upon to 
meet the situation raised by the Chinese protest against 
the American silver policy which China declares is 
injuring the stability of her monetary system and may 
force her to adopt a gold basis. In a formal note Sec 
retary Hull replied that in operating under the silver 
purchase act, the United States would “keep in view 
the considerations put forward by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment.” During the month also, the German Govern 


ment exercised its right to end the existing trade 
treaty with this country. At the same time, the German 
Embassy announced a plan whereby American hold 
ers of Dawes plan bonds will receive only about 75 
per cent of the interest currently due as against full 
payment to bondholders in seven other countries. Debt 
talks with the Soviet officials have been moving along 
sluggishly for some time owing, it is reported, to the 
difficulties likely to be raised in other countries if a 
Soviet-American debt accord is reached. Significant 
in the field of commercial relations is the continued 
rise in world trade, and the announcement, on October 
12, of the successful conclusion of the first trade deal 
of the Second Export-Import Bank of Washington 
whereby the sale of 14,000,000 pounds of Kentucky 
tobacco to the Spanish tobacco monopoly was financed. 
Still more significant for the long future, perhaps, is 
the announcement on November 2, that radio broad 
casting celebrates its fourteenth anniversary. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By ComMMITTEE ON CuRREN' 


INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CouNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Howarp E, Witson, Chairman, Harvard University 


Tue Commission’s CoNCLUSIONS 


Symptomatic of the interest which the Conclusions 
and Recommendations of. the Commission on the In- 
vestigation of the Social Studies have aroused are the 
series of conferences devoted to discussion of it in 
Missouri. At George Washington University on Oc 
tober 20, the President of the National Council for 
the Social Studies led a discussion of the Report which 
was participated in by a selected panel and about 
seventy-five members of the St. Louis County Social 
Studies Teachers Association. The same Association 
sponsored a meeting on November 1, where Dr. H. Y. 
McClusky, of the University of Michigan, led a dis- 
cussion of the Report. And at the meeting of the Mis 
souri State ‘Teachers Association in Kansas City of 
November 9, a third panel, led by Dr. A. C. Krey, 
of the University of Minnesota, discussed the impli 
cations of the Commission’s Conclusions. 

The Report is attracting much attention in the maga 
zine also. In addition to the articles appearing in the 
Sociat Srvupies, teachers are likely to be interested and 
challenged by Professor Franklin Bobbitt’s review of 
the Conclusions and Recommendations in the School 
Review for September, 1934 (XLII, 7, pp. 547-550), 
and by the article of Professor Philip W. L. Cox 
called, “‘Are the Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission on the Social Studies ‘Startling’ or 
‘Alarming?’”’ in School and Society for October 27, 
1934 (Vol. 40, No. 1035, pp. 554-57). These are but 
two of the many articles appearing each month dis 
cussing a matter of the greatest importance to teachers 
of the social studies. 


THE NatrioNAL CouNct 
The Fifth Yearbook of the National Council is 
scheduled to apepar about January 15, 1935. Its 
theme is 7T'he Historical Approach to Methods of 
Teaching the Social Studies. The contributors have 


Firrn YEARBOOK OF 


traced the evolution of various aspects of methods and 
have given something of a picture of their status today. 
The Yearbook is edited by Edgar B. Wesley, first vice 
president of the National Council, and inquiries about 
it should be directed to him at the University of Minne 
sota, 


University or Nesraska EpucatrioNaAL CONFERENCE 


An educational conference, devoted largely to the 
social studies, was held at the University of Nebraska 
on June 27, 28, and 29 under the auspices of the state 
teachers’ association and the Division and 
the College of Education. Professor Edgar B. Wesley, 


of the University of Minnesota, gave thre 


Extension 


lectures 
dealing with the nature of the social sciences and the 
reorganization of the curriculum. Professor LeRoy 
Burton, of the University of Southern California, dis 
cussed the problem of supervision in the social studies, 
and Dr. Helen MacIntosh discussed methods of teach 
ing the social studies in the elementary schools. Presi 
dent Marvin Pittman, of Statesboro Teachers College, 
Georgia, discussed the effects of social conditions on 
school organization. The conference was attended by 
about two hundred schoolmen. Plans are being made 
to publish the papers presented to the conference, 
which will probably become an annual event. 
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December MEETINGS oF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Attention is directed to the program for the meet 
ings of the National Council for the Social Studies p 
to be held in Washington, D.C., on Saturday, Decem rogram 
ber 27, 1934, which is printed elsewhere in this issue 
of the Sociat Srupies. All who are interested in the NATIONAL COUNCIL 
teaching of the social studies are accordingly invite: 
to attend. The sessions are to be held in the Hotel 


Mayflower. for the 


Particular attention is directed to the morning meet 
ing, at which Professor Carl Wittke, head of the His SOCIAL STUDIES 
tory Department at Ohio State University will discuss 
the possibilities of academic freedom for teachers in 


secondary schools. Professor Wittke is chairman of Washington, D.C. 
the committee of the American Association of Uni Saturday, December 29, 1934 


versity Professors which has been active in maintain 
ing academic freedom at the college level. It is to be 


hoped that his discussion is one step toward the es § 
tablishment of a committee which will strengthen the 
hands of secondary-school teachers in their stand for 


honest teaching. 10:00 A.M. Mayflower Hotel, Main Dining Room 


ConsuMERS GUIDE Presiding: Howard E, Wilson, Har- 
a . ’ vard University, President, 
As part of its educational activity the Consumers ; : 

: : ‘ . sae National Council for the 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra Social Stud 
. i . : » . socia tudies 
tion, in codperation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, Bureau of Home Economics, and the Bu "Can We Get Academic Freedom for 
reau of Labor Statistics, issues semi-monthly the Con Teachers in the Secondary School? 
sumers’ Guide. The Guide emphasizes “the consumer's Professor Carl Wittke, Ohio State Uni- 
right to full and correct information on prices, quality versity 


of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu 


Discussion 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and eco 


Business Session: Report for 1934; 
nomical purchases by reporting changes in prices and 


Election of Ofhcers 
costs of food and farm commodities. It relates these 


changes to developments in the agricultural and gen 


1:00 p.M. Luncheon of Allied Associations. May- 
eral programs of nal onal recovery. The data pre flower Hotel, Ball Room 
sented in the Gu are interestingly enlivened by 
. , : pis eis Informal discussion of the Conclusions 
means of histori information, pictures, graphical : 
‘ 7 . jaan and Recommendations of the Commis- 
devices, picture maps, and other illustrative aids. The 
: : : sion on the Investigation of the Social 
Consumers Gu e may be secured free of charge by . 1j 
‘ : ; , ‘ - Studies 
addressing the Consumers’ Counsel, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Presiding: Professor William John 
Cooper, George Washing- 
KE pUCATION ror CirizeENsuie” IN Europe ton University 


In the October, 1984, issue of the Harvard Teachers 


) . ° . 4°23 7M, ay ) 2) C “sc on 
Record there appears an illuminating article by War > Pat. Maphomres: AER, Saas: eee 
ren C. Seyfert, entitled, “The Young Nationalist in Presiding: Howard E. Wilson, Har- 


Europe.” The author in his analysis of powerful move vard University 


schools indoctrinating for a closed 
minded nationalism, describes the organization, pur 
poses and Tri¢ thods ot t] 


the veomre se * . . 
ments outside th The Use of Magazines in Social Stud 
tes Classes.”’ Roy A. Price, North High 


i¢ three dominant youth organi School, Quincy, Massachusetts 
;< , Mass 


zations of | irope, namely, the Balilla in Italy, the 


Hitler-Jugend in Germany, and the Young Communist "A Survey of Organizations of Social 
League in Russia. The article merits serious consid Studies Teachers im she ren enor 
eration by all concerned with the px rplexing problem Julian C. Aldrich, High School, Web 
of “education for « tizenship.” ster Groves, Missouri 


“Teaching Pupils the Skill of Making 

Com parison.”’ Wilson C. Colvin, Staun- 
The National Council for the Prevention of War has ton Military Academy, Staunton, Vir- 

prepared a “List of Pageants and Plays” for children, — 

young people . and adults, with which they have also 


PAGEANTS AND Prays 
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included a special list of church plays, dramatic read- 
ings, and plays for trained groups. The plays, pag- 
eants, and readings are arranged alphabetically under 
each group with notations concerning occasions for 
which they are particularly appropriate and informa- 
tion as to price and organizations or firms from which 
the plays may be procured. The “List of Pageants 
and Plays” may be secured by addressing the Educa- 
tional Department, National Council for Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL Fitms 

The Harvard Film Service offers for sale a number 
of educational films devoted to the arts, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences. Among the films, 
the following are of special significance to social 
science teachers: “Three Centuries of Massachusetts,” 
“Interdependence,” “Land Transportation,’ “Medie- 
val Moderns,” “An Unknown Race.” “Bedouins of the 
Sahara,” “International Ice Patrol,” “Belgian Cities,” 
and “New York Impressions.” The Film Service also 
operates a limited rental service. A catalogue contain 
ing information about the films may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Harvard Film Service, Biological Labora 
tories, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

McKINLey 


Mars ann Oruer Socta.t-StrupigEs 


MATERIALS 

The McKinley Publishing Company, 1021 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, has issued a new catalogue de- 
scribing the outline maps and publications for history 
and the other social studies issued by their company. 
Social-science teachers searching for materials which 
will illustrate and enrich the subject matter of the 
social studies will be interested in securing a copy of 
the up-to-date catalogue. 

TEeEAcHERs’ Epition or “Current Events” 

Current Events, the little classroom paper which 
for many years past has been bringing information of 
current happenings to school pupils, now issues a 
Teachers’ Edition of Current Events, which contains 
lesson plans for teaching current events, a monthly 
pictorial review of current events, and other items of 
interest to teachers. An interesting feature of the com- 
ing year’s numbers will be a series of editorials con- 
tributed by educators interested in the social studies. 
Teachers interested in the Teachers’ Edition of Current 
Events should address the American Education Press, 
40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ashley Sampson “hopes and prays that the kings 
will come back, not so much for political as for psycho- 
logical and cultural reasons. Monarchies stand for 
idealism as opposed to utilitarianism—a rule by qual- 
ity rather than by quantity; but just as the nobler 
systems of idealism prove to be utilitarian in the best 
sense, so will the ideal state of monarchy be demo- 
cratic in the fullest sense.” English Review, October, 
1934. 


HisroricaL BroGRaPpuy 


During the summer session of 1934 Dr. Franklin D, 
Scott, of the Superior State Teachers College, broad- 
cast over Station WEBC his lectures of a course on 
historical biography. In connection with the course 
there was prepared an interesting list of historical 
biography pertaining to the lectures, in which were 
discussed important persons from the time of Charle 
magne down to Franklin D. Roosevelt. This list is sent 
free to those who request it through the courtesy of 
the Superior State Teachers College and Station 
WEBC, Superior, Wisconsin. 


TeacuinGe Po.witricaAL REspPoNsiIBILITY 


In an effort to make available to pupils and teachers 
practical and functional material designed to teach 
political responsibility, the National Self-Government 
Committee (80 Broadway, New York), under the 
chairmanship of Richard Welling, issues a series of 
timely bulletins. Among them are the following: “Civics 
as It Should Be Taught,” “Student Participation as a 
Training for Citizenship,” “Tomorrow's Americans,” 
and “Opinion of Dr. Charles W. Eliot on Self-Govern 
ment as Character Training for Citizenship.” 


ScHoo.Ls AND NATIONALISM 


Bessie L. Pierce contributes a timely article entitled, 
‘The School and the Spirit of Nationalism,” to the 
September, 1934, number of the Annals of the Ameri 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. In the 
article the author traces the effect of contemporary 
economic, social, and political thought on the teaching 
of the schools from colonial times to the present; de 
scribes such influences as biased textbooks, pressure 
groups, and out-of-school devices in creating a spirit 
of nationalism among pupils today; discusses present- 
day movements toward internationalism in education; 
and presents the evils of nationalism. The author con- 
cludes that, since the school is the disseminator of 
culture, its greatest service lies in a departure from 
the nationalistic ego and quotes from the Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commission on the So- 
cial Studies to the effect that 
pelled to bring into its program of instruction the 
scientific, intellectual, ethical, and aesthete ideals, dis 
coveries, and manifestations which give underlying 
unity to the culture of the Western World and are 
bringing Asia within a common orbit of civilization.” 


“education is com- 


The Mediterranean has once more become the center 
of sea-power owing to the rivalry of powers using it 
as a means of transit to their far-flung dominions. The 
remodeled strategy at sea has been forced upon western 
Europe by the development of air-power. England is 
urged to devote her attention to Levantine interests 
and to disregard Gibraltar which may prove the heel 
of Achilles in her foreign policy (Lord Strabogli in 
the October Nineteenth Century). 
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Book Reviews 


Edited by Harry J. Carman anp J. Barrierr Bresner, Columbia University 


Shadow of the Plantation. By Charles S. Johnson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 
xxiv, 214. $2.50. 

It is a significant omen for American social science 
that students of cultural forms and folkways are in 
increasing numbers approaching the cultures of these 
United States with the same scientific curiosity and ob- 
jectivity heretofore reserved for primitive cultures. 
This is the first of three current studes of the culture 
of the American Negro in the deep South to be pub- 
lished—the other two studies, not yet ready for publi- 
cation, being studies of Mississippi Negro communities 
by two anthropologists fresh from work on primitives 
in the Pacific. The author of the present volume, while 
not an anthropologist, is the leading American Negro 
sociologist, a man of rare sensitivity, thoroughly 
trained at the University of Chicago, and for the last 
several years head of the department of sociology at 
Fisk University. 

Confronted as all of us teachers are with the diffi- 
culty of securing interestingly written, objective, first- 
hand materials on contemporary American culture, this 
study commends itself instantly by reason of its scien- 
tific candor and ease of reading. It avoids the rigidities 
of form and style which make the effort to send young 
students to the monographic literature of most an- 
thropologists the despair of all of us; while the fact 
that it deals with a primitive culture about which all 
high-schools children know something makes it an 
obvious channel through which to introduce children to 
habits of objectivity of mind in approaching cultural 
phenomena. 

Dr. Johnson and his assistants made an intensive 
study of 612 Negro families in eight neighboring settle- 
ments in the lower part of Macon County, Alabama. 
The fact that these families lived in the same county in 
which Tuskegee is located, only a day’s mule ride 
to the south, will serve to heighten the interest of 
American readers in the extremely primitive conditions 
depicted. It is a region of straggling settlement, with 
church or store standing gauntly alone at the cross- 
roads, and cabins in remote little clusters or scattered 
singly at wide intervals along the roads—the whole 
region connected by an intricate system of footpaths. 
A world of few autos, of blue denim figures trudging 
slowly, where illegitimacy is less frowned upon by 
the churches as a “‘social sin’ than playing cards and 
baseball. Not a degenerate culture but just one of 
many areas in the deep south where economic and so- 
cial illiteracy has been allowed to run on for genera- 
tions unchecked and unhelped. 

The six main sections deal with the historical and 
social setting; the family (with such sub-sections as 
courtship and marriage, the ideal wife and husband 
according to the “‘lights’’ of these black folk, children 


who are legitimate, “stolen” and “by the way,’ the 
canons of marital “‘respectability,’’ what people eat and 
how they house themselves, and so on); the economic 
life; schooling—such as it is; the church; and play 
life. 

Photographs scattered through the text tell their 
own story, while the constant and apt use of direct 
quotations make the “feel” of this Negro culture, por- 
trayed from the inside by Negro scientists, get across 
to the rest of us living so remotely in our white-man’s 
culture. 

Rozert S. Lynn 

Columbia University 


Labor Laws of Twelve Southern States. New York: 
National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
June, 1934. Pp. 12 (6 charts). Single copies, 15c. 
Eight or ten years ago a capable Englishwoman 

came over here on some Foundation’s research fellow- 

ship, to study the enforcement of Labor Legislation in 
the American States. I met her shortly after she had 
visited the South. Her prize account was of a particu- 
lar State’s Department of Labor, where the Commis- 
sioner, who was also the sole factory inspector, had 

been appointed at the age of 78, and in a year and a 

half had made one reported inspection. And it was a 

booming industrial state of the New South. 

Here is not quite the first but certainly the most 
inclusive study of the position of protective legislation 
in the South. It was inspired by the Consumers’ 
League, which has been succeeding for a good long 
time in arousing the users of industrial products to 
the conditions of danger, poverty and fatigue under 
which many of our wearables and eatables are made. 
The job was put through by the Economics staff and 
students at Sweet Briar College. It does not look like 
the laborious compilation it was; you would think 
that anybody could write around to State capitols and 
ask for boklets on the labor laws and summarize the 
booklets in a few weeks. But some Southern States do 
not even have printed copies of these laws to the pro- 
tection of which the operatives are supposed to appeal, 
and others have so little system about their enforcing 
agencies that accurate information about money spent 
on inspections and in clerical service simply couldn't 
be had. 

The results of the study are given in six charts. 
They cover the laws regulating child labor, hours of 
labor and night work for women, workmen’s com- 
pensation, factory conditions, and the organizations 
and appropriations of the Departments of Labor for 
twelve Southern States (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia). Under most of the charts is a list of standards 
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set up by some appropriate outside body. Some of the 
States come almost up to scratch in a few directions, 
but they are far below in most things, and in some 
phases of protection shockingly backward. Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina have no work 
men’s compensation laws; no Southern State has any 
important prohibition of night work tor women, tole 
rated weekly hours of labor are from 14 to 20 more 
than the 40 which is recommended; and Alabama and 
Florida place no limit on weekly working hours. Some 
enforcement provisions are ludicrous; one State makes 
its two child labor inspectors its only factory inspec 
tors, pays them (together ) $3,500, and has “‘no definite 
appropriation for traveling expenses.” Yet under such 
circumstances some inspectors work heroically, and 
even for segments of their fields, quite ably. 

The moral is: 
to get the laws brought abreast. We do not know how 
permanent Codes are, and they do not cover many 
points which have always been the business of statute 


steady pressure by Southern people 


and inspection. ‘This pamphlet will help tremendously. 
Notice that it was done by, and largely for (Southern) 
women. 
GeorGeE E. MircuHe.yi 
Columbia University 


Americar Literature: A Period Anthology. Edited by 
Oscar Vargill. The Roots of National Culture, Vol. 
I. Edited by Robert E. Spiller, xv, 758 pp. $1.50. 
The Romantic Triumph, Vol. IT. Edited by 'Tremaine 
McDowell. xiii, 744 pp. $1.50. The Rise of Realism, 
Vol. III, Edited by Louis Wann. xvi, 805 pp. $1.50. 
The Social Revolt, Vol. IV. Edited by Oscar Cargill. 
xv, 469 pp. $1.35. Contemporary Trends, Vol. V. 
Edited by John Herbert Nelson. xv, 506 pp. $1.25. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. The set is $6.50. 
The possibility of bringing to the teaching of history 

a wider variety of aids is one which is very stimulating 
and very fruitful. With the passing of the narrow view 
of the problem of presenting history, much greater 
latitude is given to teacher and interpreter in the selec 
tion of material and in the making of judgments. Per 
haps no body of illustrative reading is more appealing 
to students than that which can be found in general 
literature and this latest anthology will prove exceed 
ingly convenient. 

Nothing is so revealing to the student of the history 
of a given period as the literary output of the time. 
The writings of the day reveal the mind of the people, 
and the state of the mind of the leaders and the led 
is a vital factor in the character of any epoch. In the 
evolution of the United States, as these volumes show, 
the stream of history can be traced 
thoughts of the succeeding writers. 
Through the pages of the Puritan divines and the 
eighteenth-century rationalists, one reads the growth 
of that independence of mind and action which plaved 
so large a part in the bringing about the struggle for 


through the 


generations of 


independence. ‘There followed a wave of romantic fer 
vor which expressed the “‘spirit of self-reliant expan 
sion” so characteristic of the vears preceding the civil 
war. Here the student finds so clearly displayed that 


optimism and that disregard for the realities of the 
situation which distorted the American view and con 
tributed so much to the folly of the Civil War. There 
followed an increasing materialism which brought those 
who wrote to the closer understanding of actual condi 
tions and to a realistic conception of their art. The 
materialism of the post-war period, however, produced 
a definite reaction and the turn of the century brought 
a wave of social reform which in literature was cli 
maxed in the work of the muckrakers in the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The groping and uncertainty, the 
doubts and excesses of the years since the World War 
are vividly illustrated by the writers of this present 
day. 

Such in brief is the outline of illustration which this 
anthology provides the teacher and student. Each of 
the five volumes is introduced by an essay from the 
pen of its editor. These essays taken together are an 
excellent literary history of the United States. Kach 
volume contains selections from the minor as well as 
the major writers of prose and verse and the anthology 
is particularly valuable because of the extensive pros« 
selections which it contains. Each volume is equipped 
with an extensive series of notes including biographie al 
sketches of all authors who are cited. These biographi 
cal sketches are very convenient, particularly in the 
last two volumes where writers are so nearly contem 
porary as not to have achieved full length biographies 
as yet. 

This series is an invaluable tool for history work 
in secondary school and college and it is to be hoped 
that teachers who have not experimented with the 
literary approach will consider the possibility made 
so convenient by this anthology. 


Roy F. Nicuots 


University of Pennsylvania 


Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern 
Question in 1838 and 1859, By Philip EK. Mosely. 
Harvard 1934. Harvard Historical Mono 
graphs No. IV. 178 pp. 


Press, 


The study of nineteenth-century European history, 
and especially that of diplomatic history, has become 
that 
profession is being “perfected” by the unremitting in 


a veritable profession for erudite scholars, and 
dustry and painstaking researches (though not always 
of the first order) of our scholars. Like our traders, 
they have become cosmopolitans ; while the former have 
set out to discover new markets for their over-produced 
merchandise, the latter have been unearthing new fields 
of study and exploiting new “facts.”’ The above work 
is one of the most recent results of such a study dealing 
with a rather limited period of European diplomati: 
history. 

Dr. Mosely, conceivably true to the saying that the 
whole must be discovered in its smallest parts ( Goethe 
wisely limits his field of study to a brief period, hop 
ing to find in it the clues and the Leitmotif of Russian 
diplomacy in the East. In the course of his researches 
not only that diplomacy receives due attention but thi 
Anglo relations become an absorbing 


tussian topic 
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while the question of the Straits and that of Egypt 
always loom large in the forefront. The Russian diplo- 
macy, which reached its haughty climax in the still 
born Tre aty of Unkiar Skelessi (July 8, 1833), al 
ready had taken its downward course at the time of the 
reopening (this word would seem to fit better into the 
title of the book since in 1938-1839 the Eastern Ques 
tion had once more cropped up before the cabinets of 
Europe). A study of the period of 1832-1833 and 
1838-1839 clearly shows that no matter what cards 
the Russian diplomats had in their hands, they knew 
not how to play the diplomatic game. Like the diplo- 
mat-bunglers of the German Empire at the close of 
the twentieth century, they were second rate amateurs 
in a game usually played with skill and always with 

finesse by men trained in the Palmerstonian school. 
The work is one of the very few in any language 
dealing directly with the subject. As such, one could 
have hoped a good deal more from its author than 
what he has produced. Several years of research studies 
among the best collections in this country and a year’s 
research in the archives at Moscow have either failed 
to impress Mr. Mosely or else he has failed to put his 
materials to good use. Neither the brief index of the 
book nor its some thirty pages closely printed appen- 
dix, containing Menshikow’s, Pozzo di Morgo’s and 
sutnev’s reports to Nesselrode of January, June, and 

October, 1838, add much to the quality of the work. 

A. O. SArKISSIAN 

Paris 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. 
VII, Part One, Australia; Part Two, New Zealand. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 759 pp., $7.00; xiii, 
309 pp., p3.50. 

In many ways this volume, or more particularly the 
Australian part, seems to be the best of the five thus 
far published in the series. Doubtless, experience with 
the earlier volumes has not gone for nothing, as seems 
to be indicated by a comparison with the Canadian 
volume in the matter of the proportionate emphasis 
given to local dominion history and to British policy. 
Probably, however, the greater success is owing to the 
shorter time period and the less complicated develop- 
ment. Australia's Anglo-Saxon history begins after the 
American Revolution with the need for a new convict 
settlement. New Zealand did not really become a colony 
until 1840. Neither country had so potent and influen 


tial a neighbor as the United States. New Zealand 
had both a native problem and the problem of two 


civilizations, but neither rivaled the South African or 
Canadian analogues in intensity, and Australians en- 
tered an almost empty country. Moreover, both do- 
minions have nourished and rejoiced in a remarkable 
sense of British-ness which makes it more congenial 
for their historians to write their histories as part of 
the history of British Empire than it was for Cana- 
dians. ‘The New Zealand volume, in particular, re- 
echoes the old prideful boast. “More British than 
Britain.” At any rate, both volumes are, in general, 
marked by an unhurried, uncrowded, intimate tone 
which make them better reading than the histories of 


the Old Empire, India, Canada and Newfoundland 
which already have appeared. 

The story is chiefly of man’s wrestling with nature. 
Professor E. O. G. Shann is especially to be compli 
mented on his two chapters about economic develop- 
ment. Wool, gold, dry-farming, refrigeration and pro- 
ducers’ coéperatives fall into convincing sequence and 
relationship. ‘The commerce with the islands, the prob 
lem of Asiatic and island labor and the recurrent de- 
rangements of commodity prices are kept in step with 
the political development and with the narrowing of 
the free world market. More light on two somewhat 
speculative problems would have been welcome. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable in Australian history than the 
doleful comments and forebodings on the moral and 
physical qualities of the Sydney Settlement before 
the Napoleonic wars and the delighted recognition of 
the magnificent physique of succeeding generations. 
Australia, like California, and perhaps for the same 
reasons of diet and climate, has bred a special Anglo- 
Saxon type. Secondly, Australia and New Zealand were 
so remarkable for social experimentation and the entry 
of labor into politics that amplification of the discus- 
sions of these phenomena would have been welcome 
even at the cost of abbreviating their description. So- 
cial history has a bad way of falling out between the 
chapters of coéperatively written histories. 

The history of constitutional development contains 
much to interest the student, although problems and 
theories of colonization and land settlement assumed 
in Australasia the dominant position enjoyed by consti 
tutional affairs in Canada. Sir Harrison Moore's chap- 
ter on the working of the Australian constitution is re 
markably fine. Canadian pioneering saved the Austral 
asian colonies much grief and friction, but just as 
Canada drew her morals from the American Civil War 
in framing her constitution, so did Australia measure 
up the Canadian instrument and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court when federation was 
being made before 1901. ‘To an outsider, it would seem 
that while railways, customs, finance and water supply 
receive appropriate attention in connection with the 
long-delayed federation, not enough attention is given 
in Sir Robert Garran’s chapter to fear, that notorious 
fomentor of other federations. The matter comes up 
incidentally in two other chapters. 

The New Zealand section is not so good as the Aus- 
tralian. Indeed it seems occasionally a little spun-out 
and repetitive and it ends with a chapter of prophecy 

something of an oddity in a history. There is a 
curious air of conservatism for the history of a coun- 
try which seemed to be all that was radical a genera- 
tion ago. ‘There are signs of the disquiet which recent 
economic events have engendered in New Zealand, but 
they do not greatly dilute the impression of mature 
conservatism looking back on the extravagances of iis 
youth. Very notable, of course, is the characteristic dis- 
taste for dominion status if it should imply taking any 
stand seriously opposed to British policy. 

The two parts under review have more of the merits 
and fewer of the defects which have been characteristic 
of the Cambridge coéperative histories. They become 
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at once the standard books of historical reference for 
Australia and New Zealand. As usual, their biblio 
graphical notes supersede anything that has existed 
before and carry the student down to the publications 
of recent years. 


B. 


The Great Trek. By E. A. Walker. New York: Mac 
millan, 1934. xii, 389 pp., $5.00. | The Pioneer His- 
tories, edited by V. 'T. Harlow and J. A. William- 
son. | 
American students might well and profitably return 

the compliment paid to their history and historiography 
in Professor Walker’s book by reversing his process. 
He has used the history of the American frontier to 
illuminate his account of how the Boers went out into 
southern Africa from the Cape Colony. American read 
ers will find that he not only provides them with inter 
esting analogies to the behavior of the North American 
westward tide, but enough differences, notably in the 
matters of religion and government, to provoke use 
ful re-examination of their own familiar history. The 
Trekker Boers were an Old Testament pastoral folk, 
so much so that even the Mormons are not closely com 
parable. ‘The problems of African and American abo 
rigines and the responses to them, while superficially 
similar, were marked by real differences. Even the 
half-breeds of the two regions found different destina 
tions. 

Professor Walker writes with distinction and with 
the easy command of apt illustration which comes from 
complete familiarity with the sources. He has some- 
thing of the same historical temper as that shown by 
W. P. Webb in T'he Great Plains. He makes his ad 
venturous Boers and their doings quite credible by 
treating them in terms of their earlier history in a 
potent environment. ‘The trek is not attributed purely 
to the coming of British rule. It began before that 
and was the response of pastoralists who preferred 
space and abundant labor to effective government, par 
ticularly from the sponsors of the anti-slavery move 
ment. ‘The movement can be described in a leisurely 
way because the author had a smaller task than his 
colleagues in The Pioneer Histories. His book is in 
the usual beautiful format of the series and contains 
three of the decorative, yet useful, Emery Walker 
maps. 

B. 


Handbook of N.R.A., Second Edition. By Louis 
Mayers, New York and Washington: Federal Codes, 
Inc., 1934. xxiii, 841 pp. 

The A.B.C. of the N.R.A. By Charles L. Dearing and 
others. Washington: ‘The 
1934. xiv, 185 pp. 

The New Deal in Action. By Schuyler C. Wallace. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. x, 243 pp. 

Economic Problems of the New Deal. By Willard FE. 
Atkins, A. A. Friedrich and Viola Wyckoff. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1934. 96 pp. 

The National Recovery Program. Revised Edition. By 
James D. Magee, Willard EK. Atkins and Emanuel 


Srookings 


Institution, 


Stein. New York: F. 

pp. 

Beyond the New Deal. By David Lawrence. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1934. vii, 321 pp. 

It’s Up to Us. By James P. Warburg. New York: Al 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1934. xiii, 207 pp. 

A Short History of the New Deal. By Louis M. Hack 
er. New York: I’. S. Crofts and Co., 1934. 151 pp. 
This random selection from the rising tide of New 

Deal literature does not pretend to be exhaustive or 

even altogether representative. It is a selection which 

will suggest to the inquirer further lines of study 
rather than equip him with a full armory for support 
or opposition to the Roosevelt plan. 

Dr. Mayers’ Handbook is the most useful source 
available for a study of the administrative aspects of 
the N.R.A. He has collected the documents—the rele 
vant statutes, administrative orders, codes, state en 
forcements acts and other official materials—that un 
derlie the basic operations of the N.R.A. Together with 
the bi-weekly N.I.A. Reporter edited by him, the 
Handbook is an indispensible compilation for a detalied 


S. Crofts and Co., 1934. 8] 


study of this most significant experiment in government 
regulation of industry. Of primary value to the teacher 
investigating the N.R.A. from the administrative stand 
point, it will remain the most important 
source book on the N.R.A. 

The A.B.C. of the N.R.A. is the first of a series of 
studies by the staff of the Brookings Institution which 
is intended to record the process of political and ad 
ministrative evolution during the Roosevelt administra 
tion. Where Dr. Mayers’ Handbook is a collection of 
raw materials, this little volume is 


unofficial 


an attempt to re 
fine them into a comprehensible picture of the adminis 
trative processes of N.R.A. Intended primarily as a 
record rather than an appraisal, the volume offers the 
student of the field a carefully digested account of 
the administrative organization of N.R.A., the code 
making process and the procedure of administration 
and enforcement. It should prove invaluable to teach 
ers and advanced students seeking an understanding of 
the administrative problems and formulas of the first 
period of the N.R.A. 

Professor Wallace’s The New Deal in Action is a 
reprint and elaboration of his articles appearing in 
Today during the past year. It is an effort to interpret 
the whole range of the New Deal program under the 
rubrics of financing, agriculture, industry, the home 
owner, transportation, water power, relief and public 
works. The chapters are brief and interestingly writ 
ten, full of facts, many of which are not easily obtain 
able in so compact a form, and sufficiently interpreta 
tive to offer the reader a valuable chart through the 
myriad activities of the last year and a half. The book 
will prove a most useful adjunct to class work in school 
and college in offering the student well written and 
accurate materials on many of the issues that are be 
fore the country at the moment. Writing as a supporter 
of the New Deal, Professor Wallace has maintained a 
friendly impartiality and ends on a note of query as 
to the future. 

Economic Problems of the New Deal and The Na 
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tional Recovery Program are two of several similar 
publications by members of the Economics Department 
of New York University. In the former, an attempt 
is made to indicate the organized group interests whose 
impact upon the direction of the New Deal is traceable 
through the headlines of the daily papers. They have 
collected items from various sources, official and un 
official, in an attempt to suggest the areas of conflict, 
and the opposing interest groups which marshalled 
across these different no-mans’ lands. Their chapter 
headings will indicate the range of their analysis: The 
Embattled The Labor Conflict, 
Money Manipulation, Controlling the Sale of Securi 
ties, T'oward Monopoly, The Plight of the Consumer, 
Toward Ownership of the Railroads, 
Taxes, Who Shall Pay. In the second of the two pam 


Farmer, Growing 


Government 
phlets, a more detailed analysis and appraisal of three 
major aspects of the New Deal are attempted—The 
National Industrial Act, the Farm Pro 
gram, Money, Banking and Finance. There are many 
statistical tables and other data useful to the teach 


cr oF 


Recoy ery 


student, with sufficient descriptive material 
to give a well rounded picture of the legislative and 
administrative 
of Roosevelt 
school or college library shelves. 

David Lawrence's Beyond the New Deal is one of 


the more valuable 


developments in these three major fields 


policy. Both are useful items for the 


of the Opposition utterances, It is 
valuable in two first, that the arguments are 
candidly stated and second, that the author deals with 
the governmental as well as with the economic aspects 
of the problem of recovery. His position is that of the 
middle 


loans for the durabl 


aspects: 


ground conservative; he supports government 
goods industries and a return to 
the gold standard, no increase in taxation, freeing of 
industry from regulation beyond that to prevent un 
fair trade practices and certain other by-products of 
the economic struggle. He deplores a materially greater 
share of power for labor, a trend toward higher taxes 
and most significant perhaps a politicised administra 
tion of what he recognizes must be a greatly enlarged 
governmental! The arguments are 
rather than elaborated and for that 
reader with a 


stated 
reason leave the 
good many unsupported assertions both 
of fact. But none the less, it 
ulate and intelligible 


ma hine ° 


of doctrine and 
of the 
the conservative 

Mr. Warburg 
He writes from long practical experience in banking 
and industry, 


is one 
more artic statements of 


position. 


like Mr. Lawrence is in Opposition. 


ind frames his indictment in simpler 
and more explicit terms. His style is terse, almost epi 
grammatic; his point of view forthright. He is not 


afraid to admit the errors and shortcomings of the 


days of rugged individualism, or to accept the idea 
of a good deal stricter control of the business, finance, 
and industry of the country. But he believes in the 
capitalist system, based on the principle of individual 
initiative and private enterprise, and here sets forth 
at once an appraisal of the New Deai ‘and 
Next Deal, as he sees it. 

most brilliant appraisal of the New 
and accomplished in a space of less than 125 


adverse 
the outlines for the 

Pe rhaps the 
Deal 


pages—is Louis Hacker’s A Short History of the New 
Deal. If Mr. Lawrence is gloomily conservative, Mr. 
Hacker is passionately liberal. He documents each as- 
certion and equips his arguments with carefully 
checked data both from official and unofficial sources; 
his doubts about the efficacy of the New Deal are 
therefore more persuasively presented. His slender vol- 
ume is a model of the writing of contemporary history. 
Whether the reader will agree with him or not in many 
of his conclusions, none can fail to be stimulated by 
the cogent presentation of his viewpoint or provoked 
into more effective thinking on his own part by the 
shrewd and often brilliant dissection of the various 
aspects of the New Deal program. In so brief a space, 
it is an achievement to have been able to include the 
pertinent data of all its major aspects; indeed the 
factual materials included are sufficient for classroom 
reading in both school and college courses. Mr. Hack- 
er’s is likely to remain for a good while the ablest 
and most illuminating account of the first year and 
a half of the Roosevelt program. That he, also, is 
among the Opposition does not blind him to its merits, 
or to the somber alternatives which confronted the 
President on that fateful 4th of March. 
Puitiires BrapLey 
Amherst College 


Recent Political Thought. By Francis W. Coker. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Pp. 


ix, 574. $4.00. 

This volume appears at an opportune moment. When 
traditional ideas of government and politics have seem- 
ingly lost their attraction for large groups of people, 
there is obviously need for an impartial statement of 
alternatives. When the pretensions of groups begin 
to extend beyond the vaguely defined, yet generally 
recognized, limits of group action, then some indica- 
tion of the place of these claims in political ideology 
is in order. And when governments generally have all 
but obliterated the division between individual free- 
dom and authority, then some statement of the ethical 
and moral grounds for this action is of value. All of 
these problems receive full treatment here. 

Prof. Coker is Cowles prefessor of government and 
director of graduate studies in government in Yale 
University. In this work he offers no rounded political 
philosophy of his own. Rather, the volume is “a review 
of dominant political ideas, as set forth in theoretical 
writings and active social movements, during the period 
from about the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
present day”.(p. v). At the outset, a brief section is 
devoted to the mid-nineteenth century heritage of po- 
litical ideas. This is followed by a section of seven 
chapters treating socialistic doctrines. Then comes a 
part dealing with the controversy over democracy. 
Finally, the baffling problem of political authority and 
individual liberty is considered. 

Within the confines of the material handled, the 
autor has done his task well. His effort “to maintain 
some sort of impartial attitude in the exposition of the 
doctrines” has been successful. One reaches the last 
page with the feeling that each school of thinkers has 
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had his day in court. No evidence of bias has crept 
into the exposition of socialistic doctrines. The evolu 
tionary adherents of the Marxian creed appear to have 
been handled as fairly as the orthodox followers. Nor 
have the anarchists, the guild socialists, and the revolu 
tionary syndicalists suffered from any over- or under 
emphasis of the features of their teachings. Especially 
is this true of the more obscure aspects of these doc 
trines. Democracy receives its due; but the broadsides 
of its critics have not been weakened in order to make 
them appear less damaging. Believers in aristocratic 
and dictatorial forms are allowed to state their views 
in their own words, as is the case with those who ad- 
vance “reasons of state’’ as the basis of a governmental 
system. And when Prof. Coker does allow himself the 
privilege of comment, it is to make an illuminating 
comparison, as, for example, in his observation that 
“the syndicalists and anarchists proposed social sys- 
tems that afforded clear and consistent applications of 
the pluralists’ creed of divided or discarded sover- 
eignty” (p. 515). 

But in at least two respects, there is ground for 
criticizing the scope of Prof. Coker’s efforts. In his 
preface he explained why it was thought necessary to 
exclude considerations of the psychology of political 
behavior and the quantitative method as applied to 
political conduct. But he has failed also to include any 
treatment of theories of international relations and 
organization. Surely this field is not completely lack- 
ing in ideas. Or are there no oases of thought in this 
apparently barren desert? And again, the author has 
afforded no treatment of the ideas of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
the person who galvanized China into action, nor of 
Dr. Maurice William, from whose volume, The Social 
Interpretation of History, Dr. Sun found the catalytic 
agent for his three principles of Nationalism, Democ 
racy, and Livelihood. I have a notion that the aver- 
age reader, as well as the teacher and student, would 
have welcomed some reference to these matters. 

But there is real value in this history of ideas that 
has been laid out for discussion and appraisal in these 
pages. By using the well-organized index and the full 
table of contents, the secondary-school teacher can 
find light here to illumine the dusky corners of na- 
tionalism, fascism, and collectivism, to mention but 
three of the many concepts now frequently employed 
in discussion. And for the student of theory, the ad 
mirable bibliography at the end of each chapter should 
save many hours of catalog searching. 

Donavp C, BiaispeELi 

Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Erasmi Oposcula. Edited by W. K. Ferguson. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1933. Pp. xiii, 373. 
When the Opera Omnia of Erasmus were published 

at Leiden early in the eighteenth century, certain of 
his shorter works were for various reasons omitted; 
some of these had been published but others were still 
in manuscript, and Professor Ferguson has gathered 
them together in this finely printed volume, which thus 
serves as a supplement to and a completion of Eras- 
mus’ collected writings, 


The early poems that have been included are on the 
whole dull; some are drawn from manuscript sources 
at Gouda and in the British Museum, others from the 
Silva Carminum which was first printed in 1513: the 
ones written before or during Erasmus’ residence in 
the monastery at Steyn are strictly classical in manner 
and increasingly pious in matter. Of the poems from 
the British Museum, the Carmen Extemporale on the 
poet Skelton is too fulsome to have much historical 
value, while that of the epigrams on Julius II is bitter 
and effective. The attack on this pope is continued in 
the Dialogus, Julius exclusus e coelis first printed in 
1517, which gives a spirited temporal papacy. 

The lengthy life of Jerome (Hieronymi Stridonensis 
Vita ) is more valuable for its method than for its con 
tent, for Erasmus consciously set to work to view the 
saint's reported achievements with the critical mind 
of a scholar, and to rely on Jerome’s own writings 
rather than on miraculous stories, for “Quis rectius 
nouerit Hieronymum quam ipse Hieronymus?” (p. 
138). 

The Dialogus Bilinguium ac Trilinguium and the 
Apologia by which he answered the two attacks of 
Edward Lee both arose out of Erasmus’ 
the Greek New Testament and his insistence on the 
importance of the study of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
and criticism, if 
the real truths of Christianity were to be laid bare; 
the Dialogus is much the better reading of the two. 

The last three prose works included in the volum 


edition of 


the use of the canons of classical 


are the Acta Academiae Lovaniensis contra Lutherum, 
the Ariomata Frasmi and the Consilium cuiusdam, all 
published between November 1520 and February 1521 
and all valuable in making clear the relationship of 
Erasmus to the Lutheran movement during thos: 
years; there is little doubt that it is sound to give to 
Erasmus the credit for a very large share in 
composition. 


their 


editor 
thoroughly and well; there are few typographical er 
rors; his notes are full without being verbose and his 
introductory matter is admirable from both the his 
torical and bibliographical point of view. 


E. R. Aparr 


Professor Ferguson has done his work as 


McGill University 


Leisure: A Suburban Study. By George A. Lundberg, 
Mirra Komarovsky, and Mary Alice McInerny. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 193 


+ 


396. 93.00. 


Pp. xiv, 


This work is a quite complete study of the way th 
half million people in a suburban county just north of 
New York City spend their leisure time. All but three 
chapters are by the senior author, Prof. Lundberg, of 
Columbia University, Department of Sociology. The 
study was made under a grant from the university's 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences, and with 
the assistance of the American Association for Adult 
Education and the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, 

The volume describes the growth of the county and 
its socia] and economic structure. It then discusses the 
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organization of leisure, the 


amount of leisure time 
available and its uses. There follow chapters on lei 
sure-time organizations and the place of the family, 
church and school in the leisure activities of the county. 
Two chapters, one on art and an important one on 
adult education, precede the final stimulating discus- 
sion of the community recognition of the problem of 
leisure. There is an appendix on methodology. 
Throughout, interesting comparisons are made between 
communities of various types and population groups 
of different socio-economic levels. 

The volume not only presents but interprets the data 
and includes significant comparisons with conditions 
elsewhere and with national trends. These features add 
to the book’s value and raise it distinctly above the 
level of the ordinary survey. 

Leisure-time activities are considered as those which 
arise from the individual’s incentive, which are inter- 
esting, which differ from daily duties and which are 
conducive to physical, mental and social well being. 
What people do with their leisure is held to be a matter 
of social concern. 

Westcheste r ( ounty is unique in its interest in lei 
sure time. Its Recreational Commission is a public 
body. It has developed a remarkable system of park- 
ways and has safeguarded many of its beauty spots for 
public purposes. One of the values of the study is the 
possibility of interpreting the uses Westchester’s popu 
lation makes of their leisure with the rather unusual re 


sources available, resources which from one point of 


view represent a distribution of wealth for the social 
good, 
Nearly 2500 persons submitted diaries to the in 


vestigators covering their leisure-time activities. The 
average daily hours varied from less than six for the 
laborer to nine for the housewife, and high-school stu 
dent. Eating, visiting, and reading, in the order named, 
led the list and consumed an hour or more a day on the 
K.ntertainment, sports, and listening to the 
with from 30 to 40 minutes each on 
The high-school group spent most of 
their time on sports and outings and preferred their 
“good times” in small groups of from 3 to 10. Less 
per cent f lt that their best 


average. 
radio followed 


the average day. 


than five times came in 
pairs. 

The schools in Westchester County are well known 
for their excellent 
ties. Many of thi 


buildings and almost lavish facili- 
m have elaborate extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, one representative school listing 25, with all 
athletics counted as one. 

The authors sharply criticise the schools for their 
instilling of the success idea as the end and aim of 
education and life, and present some data to show that 
students with the broadest experiences and training in 


school been 


have the most successful in adjusting to 
the difficulties of the 


depression years and in securing 
and holding of 


jobs. They call for less emphasis on the 
success aspect and a sharp expansion of recreational 
and art In the latter respect there has been 
some progress of late years in Westchester. The au- 
‘a more adequate treatment of the 
social sciences is the principal curricular change needed 


courses 


thors conclude that 


in the schools’ training for leisure.” (p. 252) 

With steadily increasing leisure, the average indi 
vidual finds himself increasingly handicapped in the 
effort to gain satisfactions from life. The authors con 
clude that this indicates the necessity for expanded 
activities on the part of government “whenever some 
vital interest of the community can better be protected 
or advanced through formal organized support and 
direction from the public authority” (p. 351). The 
authors question whether the mere increase of wealth, 
income, and leisure in themselves increase social well 
being. “Local government can provide at public cost 
the facilities, opportunities, and leadership for the 
realization of satisfaction which is in the last analysis 
the only purpose of either wealth or leisure” (p. 367). 

The book is a valuable contribution both to the litera- 
ture of leisure and to suburban sociology, a subject 
which has received little attention in the past from 
social investigators. Its values and implications con- 
siderably transcend the geographic area considered. 

E. peS. Brunner 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Hitchcock, 1934. Pp. vi, 314. $2.00 


SoOcioLoGy AND ANTHROPOI OGY 


Johnson, James Weldon. Negro Americans, What Now? New 
York: Viking Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 103, $1.25. 

Lesser, Alexander. The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game 
(Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 
xvi). New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 
x, 338. $4.00. 

Mangold, George B. Organization for Social Welfare. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiv, 494. $3.50. 

Morris, Albert. Criminology. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1934. Pp. xii, 590. $3.50. 

Reed, Ruth. The Illegitimate Family in New York City, Its 
Treatment by Social and Health Agencies (Studies of the 
Résearch Bureau of the Welfare Council, No. 11). Pub. 
for The Welfare Council of New York Citv. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1984. Pp. xvii, 385. $3.75. 

Roberts, Thelma. Red Hell: The Life of John Goode, Crimi 
nal. New York: Rae D. Henkle, 1934. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


SociaL ScieNCESs 


Seligman, Edwin R. A., and Johnson, Alvin, ed. Encyclo 
paedia of the Social Sciences: Vol. XIII, Puritanism 
Service. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxii, 674. 
$7.50. 

EpUCATION 

Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New York: Me 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xxvii, 456. $3.00. 


Judd, Charles H. Education and Social Progress. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. xii, 285. $2.00 

Morrison, Henry C. Basic Principles in Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. iv, 452. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Richberg, Donald. A. Man of Purpose. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. 313. $2.00. 


TextTsaooks—SEcONDARY SCHOOL 

Rogers, Lester B.; Adams, Fay; and Brown, Walker. Story 
of Nations. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. Pp ix, 
625. 

TextTsBooks—Co.LLEGE 

Commager, Henry S., ed. Documents of American History 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. Pp. xxi, 454. $4.00 

Hacker, Louis M. and Kendrick, Benjamin B. The United 
States Since 1865. Revised Edition. (Crofts American 
History Series.) New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934 
Pp. xx, 835. $3.75. 

Hoffer, Charles Russell. Introduction to Rural Sociology, 
Revised Edition. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. Pp 
xiv, 500. $3.00, , 

Martin, Asa Earl. History of The United States Vol. I. Kn 
larged Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. Pp. xiii, 957 
$4.00. 

Taylor, Horace. Contemporary Problems in the United States, 
Vol. I. 1934-1935 Edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1934. Pp. ix, 516. $2.75. 


MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 
AMERICAN History 
Bestor, Jr., Arthur Eugene. Chautauqua Publications, an 
Historical and Bibliographical Guide. Chautauqua: Chau 
tauqua Press, 1934. Pp. 67. 


EKurorpEAN AND Worwp Huisvrory 
Dow, E. W. From Rome to Nation-States, In Outline In 
troductively (On Leaflets Serially). Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr, 1934, Pp. 98. $1.15. 


Economics 

Clark, Harold F. Recent Economic Changes and Their Mean 
ing. Unit Study Booklet No. 7. Modern Problem Series 
Columbus: Educational Printing House, 1933. Pp. 24 

Harris, Major Eric. The New Deal in Canada. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1934. Pp. vi, 139. 

Stanley, G. N. and Sayre, G. N. Economic Planning. Can 
Depressions Be Abolished? Unity Study Booklet No. 3, 
Modern Problem Series. Columbus: Edueationait Printing 
House, 1934. Pp. 24. 

Stein, Emanuel, Raushenbush, Carl, and Macdonald, Lois. 
Labor and The New Deal. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1934. Pp. 95. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Knudson, John I. and Stephens, Waldo E. Disarmament 
(Publication No, 2). New York: Foreign Affairs Forum 
(8 West 40th Street). Pp. 22. 5e. 

Stephens, Waldo E. Economic Nationalism (Publication No 
3). New York: Foreign Affairs Forum. Pp. 29. 5c. 


PouiticaAL SCIENCE 

Claire, Guy S. Administocracy. The Recovery Laws and 
Their Enforcement. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp 
xi, 118. 

Hillquit, Morris. Foundations of Socialism. Chicago: So 
cialist Party, 1934. Pp. 24, illustrated. 10 ¢ 

Magee, James D.; Atkins, Willard K.: and Stein, Kmanuel 
The National Recovery Program. New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1934. Pp. 81. 

Nelson, George A. Farmers Where Are We Going? (Issues 
of the Day No. 5). Chicago: Socialist Party of America, 
1934. Pp, 16. 5e. ; 

Porter, Paul. America for All. The Commonwealth Plan 
Chicago: Committee on Education and Research, Socialist 
cialist Party, 1934, Pp. 24, illustrated. 10c. 
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Land Utilization and State Planning. Including an address 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Unit Study Booklet No. 19, 
Modern Problem Series. Columbus: Educational Print- 
ing House, 1934. Pp. 26 

Smyser, Selden. Roosevelt and The Constitution. Unit Study 
Booklet No. 20, Modern Problem Series. Columbus: Edu- 
cational Printing House, 1934. Pp. 24. 

Wolff, Gertrude. Our Constitution Yesterday and Today. 
Unit Study Booklet No. 22, Modern Problem Series. 
Columbus: Educational Printing House, 1934. Pp. 24. 

Wolff, Gertrude, ed. One Hundred Questions on the U. S. 
Constitution. Unit Study Booklet No. 21, Modern Prob- 
lem Series. Columbus: Educational Printing House, 1933. 
Pp. 24. 

EK. pUCATION 


University of Michigan. A Buying Guide for Elementary 
School Libraric Based on the Titles Selected for the 
University of Michig Elementary School Library. Offi- 
cial Publication, Vol. XXXIII, No. 24. Ann Arbor: Uni- 


versity of Michis Press, 1931. Pp. villi, 93. 


STuDy 

Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Study in Social Studies Grades One and 
70. Harrisburg, P 1982. Pp. 11. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Course of 
Study in So« Studies Grades Three and Four. Bulletin 


(‘OURSES OF 


Instruction. Course of 
Two. Bulletin 


70A. Harrisburg, Pa., 1932. Pp. 19. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Course of 
Study in Social Studies Grades Five and Six. Bulletin 
70B. Harrisburg, P 1932. Pp. 27. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Course in 
Social Studies, Grades Seven and Eight. Bulletin 71. Har- 


risburg, Pa., 1932 Pp. 53. 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Course in 
Social Studies, Grade Nine. Bulletin 71A. Harrisburg, 


Pa., 1932. Pp. 79 


W oRKBOOKS AND SYLLABI 


Kidger, Horace Directed 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. Pp. vi, 190. 56e¢. 

Stinnett, T. M. Exercise Manual in Problems of Government. 
Boston: D. ( Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. 160. 48c. 


Studies in American History. 


Willard, R. C.; Robinson, Edward K.; and Walker, James 
C. Map Exerciss Syllabus, and Notebook in World 
History Bostor Ginn & Co. Pp. 64. 


BiBLioGRAPHY 


American Home I omics Association, Family Economics 
Section. A Dx ptive Bibliography of American Stand- 
irds of Living. n.d. Pp. 33, mimeo. 


Gilchrist, Donald B., ed. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted. 
By American Universities, 1933-1934 (Number 1). Com 
piled for The National Research Council and The Ameri- 


can Council of Learned Societies by the Association of 
Research I ib New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. 
Pp. xiii, 98 

Sears, Minnie FE d Crawford, Phyllis. Children’s Cata 
log (Fourth Edition Revised.) Fourth Supplement 
(Cumulated ) Standard Catalog Series. ] New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. Pp. vii, 186. 

Stock, Leo I Ameri Council of Learned Societies. A 
List of American Periodicals and Serial Publications in 
the Humanitie 1 Social Sciences. Bulletin No. 21. 
Washington, D.C., March, 1934 Pp. 130. 


Among the Current Magazines 
Gertrupe R. B 

Macartney, Maxwell H 
nightly Revie 


Many 
pected from. the 


RicHarps 
H. “Italy and Germany,” The Fort- 
DCCCXIV (October, 1934). 

possibilities might have 


Hitler and 


intere been ex- 


meeting of Mussolini in 


Venice. None of these as suggested by this article can 
now materialise. 

Soloveytchik, George. “A Northern Utopia,” The Nineteenth 
Century and After, CXVI (October, 1934). 

Sweden has recovered not only from the World De- 
pression but also from the greatest local disaster of the 
Kreuger crash, and has become the leader of the Scandi 
navian North. 

Dabney, Virginius. “Reds in Dixie,” Sewanee Review, XLII 
(October, 1934). 

The present situation in the South furnishes a fertile 
field for the sowing of Marxist and Communist doctrines. 
It will be a mistake to suppress the leaders by imprison- 
ment or to deny them freedom of speech. 

Simon, Sir E. D. “The Satellite Garden Town,” 
temporary Review, CXLVI (October, 1934). 

There is a movement on foot to plan suburbs for larger 
cities which shall preserve permanently all of the ameni- 
ties of a large district and to include not only houses 
and parks but a factory area as well. 

Collins, Sir William, K.C.V.0O., M.S., M.D. “The Interna- 
tional Control of Traffic in Dangerous Drugs,” The 
Contemporary Review, CXLV (October, 1934). 

The details of the recent action on the part of the 
League of Nations regarding the sale and purchase of 
drugs. 

Zangwill, Edith. “The Conquest of the Aztec Gods,” 
Contemporary Review, CXLVI (October, 1934). 

The Spaniard did not deprive the Aztecs of their 
civilisation but on the contrary, they replaced a religion 
of savagery with one that was, nominally, one of love. 

Farson, Negley. “Roosevelt and the Workers,” The English 
Review, LIX (October, 1934). 

Strikes must be endemic in the United States for the 
next two years. 


The Con- 


The 





A new essential for reference shelves 


DOCUMENTS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


These 500 documents offer the most complete and ac- 
curate collection of source materials for American his- 
tory from the age of discovery to the New Deal. Notes 
and bibliographical aids. 


“The most adequate work of its kind.” 


Harold U. Faulkner 


‘Remarkable both in content and appearance. Its wide 
range affords illustrative material for almost every phase 
of American history.”’ 


Homer C. Hockett 
Write for description and complete Table of Contents. 


902 + xxi pages, octavo, $4.00 





of timely importance — Louis M. Hacker's 
A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE NEW DEAL 


“A powerful and arresting book'’—Charles Beard. 
Special edition for teachers and students, 151 pages, 
$.85 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. New York 
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Bolitho, Hector, ed. “A Victorian Woman in the Crimea,” 
The English Review, LIX (October, 1934). 
Letters from Mary Stanley, sister of the Dean of 
Westminster, a nurse in the Crimea. 
Villard, Oswald Garrison. “American Lawlessness,” The Po 
litical Quarterly, V (October, 1934). 

An American’s exposition of the present breakdown 
of our legal system, for an English reading public. 
Heaton, Herbert. “The American Farmer,’ The Political 

Quarterly, V (October, 1934). 

The American farmer is perhaps the most important 
factor in the international situation today. The solution 
of his difficulties will stimulate world trade. 


Fodor, M. W. “The Dilemma of Austria,’ The American 
Mercury, XXXIII (October, 1934). 

Austria seems more than ready to return to a mon- 
archy under the H: ipsburgs, and Roumania is ready to 
support her; Yugoslavia would oppose such a movement, 
fearing it would mean a restoration of the former boun- 
daries of the Dual Monarchy. 


Strong, Annie Louise. “The ‘Soviet Dictatorship,” The 
American Mercury, XXXIII (October, 1934). 

In the Soviet state there is more actual participa- 
tion in the government by the rank and file of the 
proletariat than there is in any of the so-called democ- 
racies. 

Bland, J. O. P. “The Chinese Mind,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
CLIV (October, 1984). . 

The Chinese outlook on life, born of an impervious 
mental tranquillity, has done more to shape the na- 
tional history than armies, treaty ports, or forms of 
government. 

Chamberlin, W. H. “Russia Through Colored Glasses,” The 
Fortnightly Review, DCCCXIV (October, 1934). 

Censorship in Russia has been of little service and of 

great damage to the cause of the Soviet Government. 
Chancellor, EK. Beresford. “Holland House,” The Fortnightly 
Review, DCCCXIV (October, 1934). 

Eighteenth and early nineteenth century London fore- 
gathered at this famous house, or lived in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Tierney, Michael. “Ireland and the Reform of Democracy,” 
Studies, XXIII (September, 1934). 

Political utopianism is in essence irreligious and ulti- 
mately disastrous to humanity. 

Lomax, Alan. “ ‘Sinful’ Songs of the Southern Negro,” South 
west Review, XIX (Winter, 1934). 

The author tells his experiences in collecting folk 
songs from under-world darkies. A number of songs are 
included here. 

Maddox, W. P. “Labor and the Storm Over Europe,” South 
west Review, XIX (Winter, 1934). 

The organized mass action of the workers would con- 
stitute the most effective obstacle to war that the peo- 
ple could ever bring to bear. 

Rourke, Constance. “Davy Crockett, Forgotten Facts and 
Legends,” Southwest Review, XIX (Winter, 1934). 

Davy Crockett was a farmer and author of a farmers’ 
almanac as well as a frontiersman. He could hardly 
have been connected, however, with all the magnificent 
adventure attributed to him by legend or by biographers. 


Sutherland, C. H. V. “Aspects of Imperialism in Roman 

Spain,” Journal of Roman Studies, XX1V (Pt. I, 1934). 

In Spain at least, there was no such thing under 

Augustus as “preposterous Romanism” but an under 

current of nationalism which continued after the insti 
tution of the principate. 


“The Black Shirts,” The Round Table, No, 96 (September, 
1934). 

The key to Fascist economics is the belief that power 
to produce has far outstripped the mechanism of dis 
tribution and, that in consequence, nothing but the ra 
tionalised state can hope to overcome the problems 
created by industry. 
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Animated Interest 


Listless Inattention 


Real thinking in geography can be accomplished only 
by making it possible for pupils to think in terms of 
human relationships. Teachers accomplish this more 
readily . . . stimulate and hold pupil interest . . . by 
using the Duo-Graphic Political-Physical Globe and 
the Semi-Contour Political-Physical Maps. In terms 
of educational value received, it is economy to pur- 
chase this closely related equipment. 


* FREE ‘'Geography Teaching Aids” 


A booklet of classroom suggestions and informa 
tion on practical geography materials. State your 
proposition when writing. Address Dept. M1262 


PDULLISHERS = - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ME. 








The New Merriam- 
Webster 


anus ‘ The new Merriam-Webster, 
cons MARY : now ready, is the most im- 

portant contribution to edu 

cational equipment in 25 

b years. 

poe 





Easy to use and its encyclo- 





pedic treatment of thousands 











of topics makes it indispens- 


able to all. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second cdivion 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of 
encyclopedic articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 
13,000 biographical entries. 3,300 pages 











Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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LIST 


Skeleton Outline Maps 
Coast Lines and Political Divisions 


The World (no boundary lines). 
Europe (boundaries of 1921). 
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h America 
th America 
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a nited States (no state lines). 
Maps with Stippled Water Area 
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1 Eastern United States (east of Mississippi). 
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Sections of United States and North America 


18 w England 
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of New England (for settlements) 
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187 
183 
195 
188 
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189 
194 
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181 


191 


-e Mediterranean 


There Is a Map for Every Purpose 


In McKinley’s Series of Desk Outline Maps 


OF McKINLEY’S DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Double Size, (Size A): 10 x 15 in.; $1.30 a 100; 37 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Large Size, (Size B): 744 x 10 in.; 65 cts. a 100; 23 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Small Size, (Size C): 54% x 71% in.; 40 cts. a 100; 18 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 

Carriage extra. 


a-b-c Middle Atlantic States. 
-b- Middle Atlantic States (without detail). 
-b- Middle States Settlements. 
a-b-c South Atlantic States. 
-b- South Atlantic and Gulf States 
-b- Coast of Southern States (for early settle 
ments). 
a-b- Eastern Virginia (for Civil War). 
a-b- Mississippi Valley, Northern section 
-b- Mississippi Valley, Northern Section (with 
out detail). 
a-b- Northeastern Mississippi Valley. 
2 a-b Northwestern Mississippi Valley. 
a-b- Southern Mississippi Valley and Texas. 
-b- Southwestern United States. 
b-c Cuba. 
a-b- Gulf of Mexico, Panama, etc. 
a-b- West Indies. 
a-b- Canada. 
Europe and its Sub-Divisions 
a-b- Europe (physical features). 
a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1914). 
a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1921). 
a-b-c Europe (central and southern parts). 
a-b Central Europe (Charlemagne’s Empire). 
a-b- Baltic Lands. 
a-b-c Southeastern Europe and Eastern Mediter 
ranean. 
a-b-c British Isles. 
a-b-c England. 
-b-c Scotland. 
a-b-c Ireland. 
a-b-c France and the Netherlands (with England) 
a-b-c Germany. 
b- Austria-Hungary and the Danube Valley. 
a-b Russia. 
b-c Spain. 
a-b-c Greece and A®=gean Sea. 
a-b-c Italy. 


Ancient History and Special Subjects 
World. 

Roman Empire. 

Central Italy (early Roman History). 
c Ancient Rome (City). 

Greece (Continental). 
c Ancient Athens. 
c Eastern World (Alexander's Empire). 
c Palestine. 
c Egypt. 

India. 

Eastern China and Japan. 


list does not include State Maps, World War Maps or the Extra Size Maps 


formation regarding any of our maps will be gladly sent upon request. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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McGraw-Hill Series in the Social and Commerical Studies 


UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 
Development of Modern Europe 


By JOHN T. GREENAN and J. MADISON GATHANY 
Department of Social Studies, The High School, East Orange, N.J. 





100 pages, 51/4 x 8, illustrated, $1.96 


The materials of world history organized into 19 understandable units, so as to leave with the pupil a permanent appre 
ciation of how present-day institutions developed out of the past. Definite emphasis is given to the great institutions 
movements and trends in history; each vital institution or movement being treated as a separate unit. The social and 
economic phases of history are stressed, although political events are kept in proper balance. The un isually compre 
hensive teaching devices and activity programs make possible the effective use of the laboratory methoc of instruction 


without the necessity Of a separate workbook 
ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 


By AuGustus H. SMITH 


Head of Department of Social Sciences, High School of Commerce: Principal of the 
Evening High School, Springfield, Mass. 


« 


142 pages, 514 x 8, illustrated, $1.60 
This book has grown out of the author's many years’ experience in teaching economics to secondary-school pupils 
It emphasizes the social implications of economics and helps to develop proper social attitudes. It covers those 
topics essential to the pupil's live understanding of the business world and the principles upon which it operate: 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, unusually teachable, this book offers effective text material for the one-semester 
course in economics for high-school pupils 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION TODAY 
A Summary of Recent Social Trends 


Edited by JoHN T. GREENAN 


147 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $0.80 


This helpful summary presents in eleven units, for school and college use, the findings of the President's Research 
Committee on Social Trends, as given in the first 75 pages of the widely-known official survey—Recent Social Trend 
in the United States. \t offers a true panorama of the changes which have taken place in American civilization dut 


ing the past generation, 
OUR SOCIAL WORLD 


An Introduction to Social Life and Social Problems 


By GRACE ALLEN WALLIS and WILSON D. WALLIS, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Minnesota 


pages, 51/, x 8, illustrated, $1.60 


1 


Avoiding abstract discussions, this stimulating new text puts the pupil into direct contact with the realities of the 
world about him, presenting social life as a living whole in its various relations to our scheme of civilization. Special 
emphasis is laid on the character and importance of present-day social trends which will affect the social world of 


i UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By JEREMIAH S. YOUNG, Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota and 
ELIZABETH YOUNG WRIGHT, formerly Teacher of the Social Sciences in the 
Senior High School, Rochester, Minnesota 
19 pages, 51/4 x 8, illustrated, $1.75 


Emphasizing the modern trend in the twelfth-year Social Studies Curriculum, this new text guides the pupil to a 
truly unified conception of government with its interlocking relations to social and economic problems. Governmental 


functions are presented in a novel, yet logical manner. The text takes up first the matter of legislation (national, state 
and local), then administration (national, state, and local) and finally adjudication (national. state. and local) 
The book is complete, class-tested, and strictly up to date. An unusually large number of teaching aids are included 


Write for further information to 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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TWO UNUSUAL SCHOOL VALUES 


CRAM’S NEW SUN RAY AND 
SEASON INDICATOR GLOBE 


Twelve-inch Geographical Globe with Automatic Sun Ray 
and Season Indicator and Day and Night Meridian. 





This globe, of very best construction, provides detailed, legible, accurate 
geographical information found only on larger and much more expensive 
globes. The map shows new spellings, latest country boundary changes, ocean 
currents and their names, analemma, ecliptic, international date line, meridians, 
parallels, etc. The globe ball is hand made, and the map gores are hand mounted 
on the ball. 


In addition, the globe has an Automatic Sun Ray and Season Indicator, and 
Day and Night Meridian, which make it easy to demonstrate to the pupils, the 
cause of seasons, length of day and night any place on the earth, effect of the 
sun’s direct and oblique rays, etc. With this globe, a teacher may easily explain 
features the pupils could not otherwise understand, and at the same time, have 





. 1280 - 
Heiche hg, eres a thoroughly dependable globe for constant geographical reference. 


Shipping Weight 20 Pounds 


Portable Globe Case The globe is built to withstand hard use in the school or library. The ball will 
« yi t c 


Durably constructed; k be clean and pro not dent, and soap and water will not harm the markable-washable finish. The 
tected when not in use. ¢ — reinforced metal table mounting and fittings are finished in chrome, black and gold to 
cdges, p and har | he« n attract : 

hool room brown leatherette = match the beauty of the globe itsel! 


CRAM’S 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES 
LARGE-SCALE WALL MAPS 


Europe—Asia—Africa—North America 
South America—United States—Hemiphere World 
Mercator World—State Map 


Sizes 51x55inches Hand Mounted onCloth TenColors 


Here, at relativel cost, is a complete series of large-scale 
maps, rich in det | particularly suitable for the teaching of 
history and geogray Other low priced maps are furnished on 
machine made stock 40 inches wide, and must be drawn to a smal! 
scal (ram's Inter liate Series—each map St me hes wide 





offers for the first t at a popular low price, large uniform size 
maps hand Mout 


Continents and their subdivisions stand out clearly, and type matte: 
can be easily read at listance 

Maps are detailed and thoroughly up to date. They show authenti 
political boundary « es and uniformly adopted spellings 
Keach map has at n which all of the continents are drawn in 
outline to a unifort ile, thus showing their comparative sizes 


Write for Catalog describing other Globes and Wall Maps 








Distributors: 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 Filbert Street 





Illustrating Intermediate Series Map in 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Simplex Tilting Case 
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Our World Today 





DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, State Teachers College 
Columbia Montclair 





TWO BOOK SERIES 
| 1. Journeys Through Our World Today 
. 2. Our World Today 





FOUR BOOK SERIES 
1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 
3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe 
Overseas 
4. Our World Today—<Asia, Latin America, 
United States 





\ new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new 


standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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